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ABSTRACT 
A PRESCRIPTION TO THRIVE FOR A MERGED CHURCH’S 
TRANSPLANTED HEART THROUGH RE-CLAIMING 


ITS MISSION AND ITS PURPOSE 


by 


Katurah Worrill Johnson 


United Theological Seminary, 2011 


Mentors 
D. J. Moore, D.Min. 


A. D. Washington, D.Min. 


The project context is Christ United Methodist Church, Gary, Indiana, a merged church 
of two declining congregations. This ethnographic study will explore the process the 
pastor and laity took to prepare themselves to lead the church to become a fruitful 
congregation. The hypothesis is that if a faith community re-claims its mission and 
employs tools of communication, relationship development, intercessory prayer and 
purpose-based ministries, it will experience a change in the lifecycle of the church. This 
qualitative methodology employed surveys, questionnaires, interviews, focus groups and 
sermon series. Conclusion: Discovering the power of understanding and embracing 


purpose leads to transformation. 
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DEFINITIONS 
Congestive heart failure is caused by disease, viral or bacterial infections or lifestyle 
behavior, leaving the heart enlarged and unable to squeeze sufficiently. 
DNA: In science, DNA is the substance in chromosomes that stores genetic matter of a 
living cell. In other disciplines the term DNA is similarly used to refer to the 
characteristics that define an organism, i.e. the core values of a faith community. 
Ejection fraction measures the pumping efficiency of the heart. 
Prophylaxis: A measure taken for the prevention of a disease or condition. For example, 


dental prophylaxis consists of removing plaque and cleaning the teeth to prevent cavities 
and gum disease. The word prophylaxis is from the Greek and means an advance guard. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Reverend Katurah Worrill Johnson is an ordained elder serving in her third 
Episcopal appointment in the Indiana Conference of the United Methodist Church. As 
the designer of this doctoral project entitled “A Prescription to Thrive for a Merged 
Church’s Transplanted Heart through Re-claiming its Mission and its Purpose,” 

Rev. Johnson has gone through a yearlong period of self-discovery and contextual 
analysis to discern who she is, what her context of ministry is and what God has called 
her to do. 

This doctoral project presents a portrait of Rev. Johnson. It bears witness of the 
divine intervention of the Almighty God who has brought her to this pivotal point in 
her ministry and to the context of her current ministry setting. 

Chapter One defines the framework of common places where the pastor, Rev. 
Johnson, and the parish, Christ United Methodist Church (CUMC), intersect. The 
synergy of this interaction discloses common hurts of both pastor and parish and the 
joumey toward healing and wholeness. The outcome of this exploration is diagnosis of 
the condition of the hearts of both the pastor and parish and a prophylaxis’ of 
treatment. The treatment goal is that the church may become a fruitful congregation 


making disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world. 


'For a definition for prophylaxis, see List of Definitions on page xi. 
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As this is the focus and the heart of this project, the metaphors of heart 
transplantation, diagnosis and treatment, as it relates to the human body, is found to 
be adeptly applicable to the living organism known as the church. As such, the church 
is born and depending upon many factors, may thrive or may fail to thrive. With 
proper intervention, a church that is failing to thrive, and thus finding itself struggling 
in its mission to be the body of Christ in its community, may rebound from a 
downward decline in its life cycle by means of specifically designed processes. The 
goal is to revive the church, retool the leadership through learning opportunities and to 
pray for resuscitation by the power of the Holy Spirit of God. 

Chapter Two gives a review of literature on the methods church practitioners 
have employed in the area of church revitalization, church growth and changing the 
culture of the church. Although each church is unique, the literature bears witness of 
common phenomenon, conditions and behaviors. Chapter Three offers a synopsis of 
biblical, historical, theological and theoretical foundations where the issues related to 
the problem addressed in this project are found. 

Chapter Four discusses the design of the qualitative methodology used and the 
objectives of the project. Chapter Five gives the reader a narrative of the 
implementation of the project, detailing the instruments employed, data collected, data 
analysis and an explanation of why these were chosen. 

In Chapter Six, the researcher will reflect on the state of the church before this 
project began and where it is after the implementation of the project timeline. The 


reader will be given the next steps in the project that will continue beyond Phase V. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


It’s in Christ that we find out who we are and what we are living for. Long 
before we first heard of Christ and got our hopes up, he had his eye on us, 
had designs on us for glorious living, part of the overall purpose he is 
working out in everything and everyone. 

Ephesians 1:11 The Message 


The Pastor 


In God’s Eye 


As early as Katurah can remember, she has always had a sense of God in her life, 
although it would be years before she would understand what it means to accept Jesus 
Christ as one’s Lord and Savior. This is significant as she did NOT grow up in the 
church. Born to Juanita and Lorenzo, both eleventh-grade high school dropouts, her 
parents were married and left the inner city of Atlanta, Georgia to live on Air Force 
military bases across America. This nomadic life afforded to Katurah her birthplace of 
San Antonio, Texas on August 19, 1954 at the Fort Sam Houston Army Hospital. 

With family and friends miles away, there is no one Katurah remembers from 
those early years. There is none with whom she has maintained a connection. She does 


not remember her father being around much in his early years as an enlisted member of 


the Air Force stationed at Lackland Air Force Base. Her mother was, however, a constant 
presence. Looking back, Katurah remembers her mother as lonely and perhaps a little 

sad. Pictures are invaluable in bringing back lost memories. They reinforce memories that 
become faded and foggy over time. Looking at pictures of her mother, the loneliness is 
quite evident. Some include Auntie Jo and Auntie Gin, her mother’s sisters, who visited 
one summer. As the first born child, there are many pictures of Katurah. Other pictures 
include her sister, Nikki, who was born sixteen months later, on December 6, 1955. 

There are only a few things that Katurah can recall from those years that are not 
recorded in pictures. She remembers a bush scratching her face as she passed between it 
and the family’s car. A noticeable scar remains. But it would be years later, after the 
divorce of her parents, that Katurah would talk about those days with her mother. By this 
time, her mother had grown into a strong and independent single mother who had found 
joy in her own personhood. This transformation is significant because Katurah watched 
and learned. Her mother’s premature death has led Katurah to recognize the tremendous 
sacrifice she made for her children. 

Katurah witnessed her mother’s determination to overcome her educational 
deficiencies as she took advantage of the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962. She learned skills that would enable her to gain employment with the Centers for 
Disease Control as a Statistical Assistant with the Tuberculosis Division. This may have 
been the reason why education was always a priority for Katurah. She watched and 
learned how to overcome the pain of a broken marriage and dreams delayed are 


eventually realized. In her case, her mother developed skills and became gainfully 


employed, and successfully raised children. Like her mother, Katurah’s maturity and 
strong sense of self awareness and self-identity came in her thirties. 

Sometime in late 1959 or early 1960, Katurah’s family would visit home, the 
Atlanta neighborhood called Lightning, where Grandma had raised her mother and her 
five sisters. Her father’s next assignment was Oahu, Hawaii. Katurah believes that it was 
God’s design that she was born to her mother rather than either one of her mother’s 
sisters. Living in these different places has given Katurah a world view that she otherwise 
would not have had. It was during this visit home that Katurah’s baby sister, Lorna, was 
born. Her family grew to five in number. 

In Hawaii, Katurah remembers a beautiful green place. They lived in barracks that 
had been converted to apartments for military families assigned to Hickham Air Force 
Base. Two significant events occurred in the three years that Katurah lived in Hawaii. 
First, she entered grade school. The second event happened in third grade, when a 
classmate called her black. It was the academic year 1962-1963, before J’m Black and 
I’m Proud defined a proud self-image among African Americans. Although, Katurah was 
always aware of physical differences between her and her classmates, this was the first 
remembered event that caused her to consider her skin color in a negative way. Some 
years later, Katurah found the words that lifted her self-image and self-worth in scripture, 
“T praise you because I am fearfully and wonderfully made” (Psalm 139:14a). 

Again the family visited home between the moves from Hawaii to Washington 
state. This time home became Moses Lake and the assignment for her father was Larson 
Air Force Base. The family lived there for less than a year but Moses Lake will always be 


remembered as a cold place where she fell and broke her wrist. Congruent to this break 


was the breakup of her parents’ marriage. This would become the last place where her 
family lived together as a family under one roof. Juanita returned home to Atlanta with 
Katurah and her two sisters. Lorenzo continued his career in the Air Force and in less 
than eighteen months, he married another woman. 

In these first nine years of life, Katurah does not remember regular church 
attendance although she has a baptism certificate from a church in Hawaii. She also 
remembers her mother studying with the Jehovah’s Witnesses for a brief period in 
Hawaii. Katurah recalls the Witnesses’ teachings of paradise and images peculiar to 
Watchtower literature. These early impressions may explain Katurah’s attraction to 
television programs like The Twilight Zone, Star Trek, Lost in Space and My Favorite 
Martian. In time, television preachers and teachers who focused on The Book of 


Revelation were of particular appeal. 


Going Home 


As a fourth grader, Katurah entered Mary McLeod Bethune Elementary School in 
Atlanta, transferring from the elementary school in Moses Lake, Washington, mid-year. 
Her oldest friend to this day is Daphney, a classmate from her fourth grade class in 
Atlanta. Twenty years later, Daphney would be the first person with whom she would 
share the good news of being pregnant. As God would have it, Daphney became pregnant 
about the same time as Katurah. These two best friends gave birth to Kachael and to 
Dominic, six weeks apart. 

Katurah’s first public speaking experience occurred in the school’s talent show. 


For the first time, she became aware that her voice is well received by the listening 


audience. She was one of about eight choral readers who memorized a poem entitled J 
Am the Nation and were trained by the English teacher, Mrs. Long, in the art of choral 
reading. Recently, Katurah realized a connection between this seventh grade experience 
with her call to be a preacher/teacher. It’s her voice. The comments that people make 
about her voice today are similar to the comments made back then, an affirmation of her 
call to the special ministry of preaching and teaching. 

However, almost twenty five years would pass between the J. Am the Nation 
experience and the call to apply to Gammon Theological Seminary in 1992. Katurah, like 
many young black girls, she was bound by low self-esteem and lacked self-confidence. It 
would be years later before Katurah believed that she was a person of worth and purpose. 

Rather than entering eighth grade at Central Middle School, Katurah chose to 
attend the predominately white O’Keefe High School. She transferred to the all-black 
Washington High School in her ninth grade year but returned to O’Keefe in her tenth 
grade year where she remained until she graduated. The ism Katurah faced at Washington 
was that of classism, as the sons and daughters of the Black middle class were her 
classmates. 

However, she found greater academic success at O’ Keefe even in the midst of the 
racial tension that simmered with the influx of African American students to this once all- 
white high school located on the Georgia Tech University campus. It was the late ‘60’s 
early ‘70’s and the integration of public schools had reached its height. Personal attacks 
included being hit in the back of the head with a wad of wet paper towels as she passed a 
group of white male school mates and being spat upon by someone above her while 


walking down the stairs. 


Perhaps it was not only the classism that marginalized Katurah at Washington 
High School. Perhaps it was the difference heard in her speech and behavior, defined in 
her personhood which, in its formative years, was molded in cultures peculiar to military 
bases in Texas, Hawaii and Washington. These differences were less significant at the 
O’Keefe High School where her Black awareness blossomed. It was the difference that 
made an impact. She made and wore dashikis; and when Angela Davis was a fugitive, 
several people approached her and told her that with her afro, she looked a lot like her. 

The spirit of black activism birthed at O’Keefe continued to thrive during her 
matriculation at the University of Georgia (UGA), Athens, Georgia, from 1972 
through1974. Katurah was active with the Black Student Union, participated in the design 
and implementation of protests against blatantly racist events that took place on the UGA 
campus. Her involvement in these activities was not without consequences. 

She discovered mass communications in an Introduction to Journalism class and 
declared her major. Her transfer in her junior year to Georgia State University (GSA), 
located in downtown Atlanta, Georgia was decided when she was told that she would 
have to take a not-for-credit remedial writing course because she failed the Rising Junior 
Test. Believing this action was a ploy engineered by the school’s administration as 
punishment for her political activities, she transferred. Now a student at GSU, she took 
the test again. She passed, made the Dean’s list her first year at GSU and was awarded a 
Regents Scholarship. This transfer proved to be a blessing that was divinely designed. It 
was a much needed affirmation for her sense of self-worth and academic ability. 

Katurah’s practice of her Christian faith was infrequent, undeveloped and 


uncommitted at to this point. In December of 1976, Katurah joined Ben Hill United 


Methodist Church. Her friend, Emily, responded to the invitation to discipleship and 
Katurah followed. Today, Emily is a devout Seventh Day Adventist while Katurah is an 
ordained Elder, entering her fifteenth year in ministry as a United Methodist Pastor. 
Could it be that God placed Emily there to lead Katurah to the path prepared by God? 
Could God have known that it would have been unlikely that Katurah would have taken 
those steps had Emily not been there to lead the way? 

The answer to both questions is yes. Katurah is confident that she is where God 
wants her to be. She is also confident that due to her minimal experience with the church, 
Katurah was very unlikely to respond to the invitation to join the church. God knew this 
too. So Emily was there, a vessel used by God to achieve God’s purpose in Katurah’s 
life. This was not an accident. Reflections on these events have led to this self-revelation. 
Although she was moved by the preached word, Katurah lacked a personal relationship 
with Christ, lacked an understanding of the need for Christ and lacked a personal 
experience with church membership. God knew she needed to walk through the doors 
and into the church but she needed to be led. Indeed, God chooses whom God pleases so 
that God’s will is accomplished. 

The final years of college and the years that followed were not extraordinary. The 
routine was working in entry level positions, sometimes working two or three part-time 
jobs while living at home. Looking back on those years, from 1976 until 1980, there 
seems to have been a hedge of protection covering Katurah. She indulged in the typical 
coming-of-age activities with girl-friends, an occasional boy-friend, night clubbing, 


house or apartment club-house partying with some drinking but not much drugging. No 
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accidents, no arrests, no police records, no personal bodily hartn, no unplanned 


pregnancies are all attributed to God’s providence and protection. 
Seeking Understanding 


It would be an invitation from another friend, an active member of Ben Hill, to 
join the newly assembled Women’s Ensemble. It was the early eighties and at this same 
time Katurah and Michael, who began dating soon after their employment at the General 
Motors Lakewood Assembly Plant, would begin living together. 

Katurah continued to sing in the Women’s Ensemble and gradually learned about 
Jesus by participating in a variety of Bible Studies. In the beginning, Michael and 
Katurah did a lot together. But after months of dating and a couple of years of living 
together, they seem to gradually live separate lives. 

The next significant event was the death of Katurah’s mother who passed away in 
her sleep a month before her 48" birthday. Her sudden death shocked everybody. As the 
oldest daughter, Juanita was the family’s matriarch along with Grandma. It was 1982. 
Katurah was well on the journey of seeking a fuller understanding of who God is. A few 
months after burying her mother, Katurah bought her first Bible. It was a study Bible, 
King James Version, with the words of Jesus in red, a concordance, an encyclopedia, 
harmony of the gospels, and a listing of the Old Testament prophesies fulfilled in the 
New Testament. It became Katurah’s lifeline. Participation in Bible Study classes marked 
the beginning of her seeking and finding Jesus and discovering a new life in Christ. 

Living with Michael outside the covenant of marriage began to trouble Katurah’s 


spirit and she began to question if making a marital commitment would make her life 
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right in the sight of God. It was during these years that journaling became therapeutic. It 
was a means to maintain mental, emotional and spiritual balance. 

Michael never ceased his extra relational activities and his life in the streets of 
Atlanta. By the same token, the lack of marital commitment had been perceived by 
Katurah as her freedom to engage in relationships and activities of her desire as well. 
Soon her inner consciousness would be pierced by God’s word of righteous and holy 
living. Something had to change. 

In the months that followed, Katurah made up her mind to leave Michael and told 
him so. Suddenly he proposed marriage. Initially, his proposal was that they would marry 
six months later. Katurah doubted it would happen and continued to make mental plans to 
leave. Then one night he said, “let us get married the week after next.” This was a 
surprise, but a part of Katurah was delighted. In her mind, the proposal of marriage 
seemed to make right the three years of living together outside of marriage. The late 
Bishop Cornelius L. Henderson officiated the small ceremony in the small chapel at Ben 
Hill United Methodist Church. 

Katurah’s involvement at Ben Hill increased. She joined the Communications 
Team. She became a Sunday School Teacher’s Assistant to Mrs. Edna Stigger’s middle 
grade Sunday School class. Mrs. Stigger became a mentor. She modeled for Katurah how 
to develop a personal relationship with Jesus. As a wife whose marriage was troubled 
with a child born to a woman having an affair with her husband, Mrs. Stigger encouraged 
Katurah to work at making her marriage with Michael work. 

When Katurah and Michael’s daughter was born, the members of the Women’s 


Ensemble became mothers and grandmothers to Katurah and baby Kachael. The baby 
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shower that they blessed them with included the things that Katurah’s mother would have 
bought for her new granddaughter had she been alive. 

When Kachael was five years old, Katurah and Michael were separated for about 
ten months. The problems included infidelity, lack of trust and the inability to work 
together financially for the benefit of the household. There was no physical abuse but 
there was emotional and mental abuse so much so that Katurah continued to suffer with 
low self-esteem. Nonetheless, the couple received marital counseling. After several 


sessions Katurah decided to give the marriage a second chance. 


Seeking the Divine 


Once her family was again under the same roof, the true spiritual journey began. 
Katurah saw an announcement of a class entitled Black Presence in the Bible offered in 
the Certificate Program at The Interdenominational Theological Center (The I.T.C.) and 
signed up. She heard about short-term Bible Studies on diverse subjects such as the 
Introduction to the New Testament, Introduction to the Old Testament, the Book of Acts 
and the Book of Revelation offered at various churches around Atlanta. She signed up. 

When Katurah shared with a United Methodist clergy sister, the Reverend Patricia 
Pace, about the courses she had taken in the Certificate Program at The I.T.C., she 
encouraged her to consider the Master Degree Program at The I.T.C. She outlined the 
steps to take with her pastor and the District Superintendent. At this point her pastor was 
now the District Superintendent, the late Bishop Henderson. The order of events and the 
presence of Pastor Henderson is noteworthy. In 1976, Pastor Henderson had invited her 


to profess her faith and join Ben Hill United Methodist Church. In 1983, Pastor 
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Henderson performed her marriage. It was now 1992, and Katurah followed the 
instructions Rev. Pace outlined for her and met with District Superintendent Henderson. 

She discussed her call with then Gammon Theological Seminary President Dean 
Alfred L. Norris, now retired Bishop. In less than two weeks, she was accepted into the 
Masters in Divinity Degree Program with her first year’s tuition underwritten. The speed 
at which these events occurred was mind-blowing. 

The year before entering seminary Michael had a difficult time understanding 
why Katurah would quit a full time job as administrative assistant at Emory Hospital. 
This was a step of faith. Katurah was confident that she was to leave the job, although she 
had no idea that a call to attend seminary was coming. So when her call to seminary 
came, Katurah was employed part-time as a substitute teacher. Katurah felt that she could 
work her part-time job around her full-time seminary class schedule. 

Again, these events were, without a doubt, God-designed. Six weeks into the 
Master of Divinity degree program, the late Dr. Adelia Hall offered Katurah a full-time 
paraprofessional teaching assistant position at the same elementary school that Kachael 
attended. It turned out that Dr. Hall’s father was a minister so she was willing to allow 
Katurah two-to-three hours away from the school to attend classes twice a week at The 
L.T.C. Our God is a God of providence and of making a way. Thus, Katurah worked full- 
time. She matriculated full-time; she was a full-time mother; all under the enabling power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In her second year in seminary, Katurah and Michael separated for the second and 
final time. She and Kachael moved into the Willis J. King apartment building to reside on 


the penthouse floor, apartment 610, which overlooked the campus of The I.T.C. It was a 
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time of Sabbath rest, a time of peace, and a time of much needed personal growth and 
affirmation. 

Katurah graduated from Gammon Theological Seminary of The I.T.C. in 1995. 
As God would have it, Pastor Henderson was now President Dean of Gammon. It was he 
who hooded Katurah in the graduation ceremony. She was ordained as a Probationary 
Deacon a year later and immediately moved to Indiana, with her fifth-grade daughter in 
tow to serve in a cross-racial appointment as an Associate Pastor at College Avenue 


UMC in Muncie, Indiana, one of the bigger churches in the North Indiana Conference. 


Divine Intervention 


A stomach virus that compromised an already weakened heart initiated a journey 
of spiritual transformation and physical challenges. The diagnosis was cardiomyopathy 
and congestive heart failure (CHF). Katurah was 43 years old. She was in her second year 
of her very first appointment as Associate Pastor at College Avenue United Methodist 
Church in Muncie, Indiana. She was 600 miles away from family and friends. When 
Katurah responded to the call to ministry she was in her mid-thirties and in excellent 
health. This diagnosis meant that she would die young, like her mother. 

As she underwent a battery of tests, she recalled that her mother had passed away 
nearly sixteen years earlier. Her mother was a month shy of her forty-eighth birthday 
when she died in her sleep in 1982. The coroner attributed her death to cardiomyopathy 
and complications due to high blood pressure. Katurah’s grandmother had a stroke and 
died the following year. Her father is alive but suffers with heart related problems 


complicated by chronic lymphocytic leukemia and prostate cancer. 
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This was the medical history she told over and over again to the medical staff 
during this time of illness. She told them that doctors had diagnosed her with having a 
mitro-valve prolapse while in her early thirties. As she recalled these medical histories, 
just under the surface of her sub-consciousness, she realized that she never considered 
that these histories may foreshadow her own future health in a significant and impactful 
way. 

By God’s divine plan, Katurah became well versed in the nuances of congestive 
heart failure (CHF) when her mother’s sister was diagnosed with the disease. Her aunt 
had stood in the void that was left vacant by her mother’s death. This diagnosis had 
forced her aunt to an early retirement that lasted only a few years before she died 
suddenly on a Monday afternoon in December of 1995. Auntie Jo died at fifty-four, a few 
months after Katurah graduated from Gammon Seminary of The I.T.C. 

Three years later, in 1998, Katurah would experience extreme fatigue, edema and 
labored breathing. After three emergency room visits in five days, and the results from a 
battery of tests, Katurah would be told that her heart was severely damaged and that she 
eventually would have to seriously consider a heart transplant if she wanted to live. 

As God would have it, several years earlier, Katurah was at the hospital when her 
aunt was visited by an Emory University Hospital heart transplant surgeon. Katurah had 
worked at Emory and immediately recognized the doctor and knew of his reputation. 
Auntie Jo had been diagnosed with CHF and cardiomyopathy. Unfortunately, Auntie Jo 
was not interested in undergoing such a strenuous and dangerous procedure. Little did 
Katurah know that her own heart would deteriorate and fail to thrive, requiring her to 


make a similar decision between imminent death or a chance at life restored. 
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Such grave news given to a strong and vibrant forty-three year old woman who 
had just entered ministry in a town located six hundred miles away from home and family 
was totally unexpected. Katurah found herself dividing her energy between ministry, 
motherhood and medicines. She was accustomed to multi-tasking but the physical drain 
of her damaged heart and her constricted breathing limited her engagement in ministry at 
a level far lower than her heart’s desire. 

Katurah describes the tempo of her life from the time of entering seminary in 
1992 through her first Episcopal appointment in 1996 and through the eight years of her 
second appointment which began in 1999, as a whirlwind. She was amazed at God’s 
protection and providence during these early years of firsts, failures and triumphs. As an 
associate pastor, she learned both what to do and much. of what not to do in her first three 
years of ministry and mentorship. 

So when Katurah left the first appointment in June of 1999 with the grim 
diagnosis of a heart condition that according to her cardiologist would give her a life 
expectancy of five years, Katurah transitioned into her second appointment. It was a 
blessing in many ways. She was the sole pastor with full pastoral, priestly and 
administrative responsibilities at Bethel United Methodist Church in Elkhart, Indiana. It 
was a smaller church that allowed her to set her own schedule. The pace was much 
slower and the people of this faith community were loving and supportive. In the first 
eighteen months of her eight-year appointment, Katurah grew physically stronger. Her 


heart’s ejection fraction (EF) improved from 10-15% to 45%. 
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Then her heart began to fail as she battled pneumonia during the Christmas 
holidays in 2000. From that point on, her heart gradually began to fail and her strength 
diminished. 

It was Katurah’s sister-friends, Judy, Emily and Daphney who came to be at her 
side during those months preceding her surgery and during the period of recovery that 
followed. Judy and Katurah’s dad traveled to Elkhart in May, 2003, and drove her to 
Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis to be evaluated for a heart transplant. She was placed 
on the list in May. At that time, she was the patient in the state of Indiana with B+ blood 
type on the list. The Holy Spirit spoke to Katurah while in the transplant cardiologist’s 
office assuring her that she would receive her heart before the summer was over. 

The words of the Holy Spirit became true when the call came on Thursday, at 
2:00 A.M. of July 24, 2003. She was told that she had three and a half hours to arrive and 
that another woman who had been recently hospitalized may receive the heart instead. 
More tests needed to be done to determine who would receive the heart. Kachael drove 
her mother to Methodist Hospital, arriving at 5:30 A.M. By 6:00 A.M., Katurah was told 
that she was the better match and that she would receive the heart. 

In the days that followed the heart transplant, the presence of God manifested in 
the lightning storm that danced in the skies outside Katurah’s hospital room window at 
Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis, Indiana. It was at that moment that the Lord finally 
answered her question, “Who am I and why am I here, in Indiana, 600 miles away from 
home and family, and suffering alone and now recovering from heart transplant surgery? 
God answered, You are here for a special ministry in the church of Jesus Christ. You are 


here in Indiana because your new heart is here. You are here to be in a position to 
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provide a place of refuge to members of your family. You are to receive the love that the 
church members have to give. You are here to share a special ‘sister-love’ from your 
friends in Atlanta.” 

Whenever the surgeon visited Katurah, he would smile and say /t was a good 
heart, good heart. After an eleven day stay, Katurah was released to continue her 
recovery. She was told to take six months before returning to work. 

Emily arrived in Indianapolis to accompany Katurah and Kachael home. Like 
Katurah, Emily had a similar question for the Lord and God of why was Katurah so far 
away from home undergoing a heart transplant. God answered, “Katurah’s new heart is 
here in Indiana.” 

As Katurah continued to heal and grow stronger, Kachael left home to attend 
Bethune-Cookman University in 2004. The next fall, her parsonage would become a safe 
haven to her 18 and 22 year old nephews who had no place to live. They left San Diego, 
California and arrived in Elkhart on September 23, 2005. Hence, the prophetic word that 
she would provide a place of refuge to members of her family was realized. 

By the time the Bishop appointed her to Christ Church in Gary in June of 2007, 
Katurah was in her fourth year of her heart transplant and was able to engage in a 
ministry with a renewed level of energy. Her appointment to Christ Church was divinely 
timed. 

God is an amazing God. The regimen of medicines and supplements that includes 
anti-rejection meds, insulin and diabetes tablets, a beta blocker, heart pressure, 


cholesterol and blood pressure medications, calcium, and a host of mineral and vitamin 
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supplements all work in amazing harmony to sustain the miraculous gift of life that beats 
in the chest of Katurah. 

God used the minds and the skills of doctors and surgeons and the financial 
support of insurance coverage to carry out God’s plan to save and sustain Katurah for 
service in God’s church. Just imagine reading that your insurance company has approved 
your heart transplant to the tune of one million dollars. 

Katurah finds herself at a crossroad. Going into her eighth year of her second life 
and at the age of fifty-seven she continues to grow spiritually. Although, there are some 
side effects from the medicines and the expected effects of aging, she is physically 
strong. Pursing this doctoral degree has been physically challenging. Nonetheless, 
Katurah believes that with God, all things are possible. 

It is not by accident that Katurah is serving Christ United Methodist Church 
(CUMC) in Gary, a merged church of two congregations with rich histories in a city that 
needs a transplanted heart. CUMC is divinely positioned to be divinely used in making 
disciples for Jesus Christ. With the correct regimen intervention, the heart of CUMC can 
become a tool of spiritual blessings in the hands of the divine in the mission fields of a 


city where the spirit of poverty is so pervasive. 
The Parish 
The City of the Century 


CUMC is located in the state of Indiana, the nineteenth state admitted to the 
Union. Present day Indiana became part of the Northwest Territory in 1787 and was first 


explored for France by Rene Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle in 1679-1680. This area 
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was prominent in the struggle for North America between France and Britain culminating 
in a British victory in 1763. During the Revolutionary War, George Rogers Clark led 
American forces against the British. Prior to becoming a state, Indiana was the scene of 
frequent Indian uprisings until the victories of Gen. Mad Anthony Wayne at Fallen 
Timbers, Ohio, in 1794 and Gen, William Henry Harrison at Tippecanoe in 1811 | “Once 
Indiana achieved statehood in 1816, the government moved steadily to force the Indians 
across the Mississippi River.” According to historians, present day Gary witnessed the 
heart-breaking march of defeated Potawatomi Indians on their way to the Kansas 
reservation in 1838 called the Trail of Death? 

Author James B. Lane records the words of ninety nine year old pioneer James 
Monahan, “It certainly was a sad sight. The Indians loved their homes as well as we 
loved ours. They sat around in their blankets looking sorrowful and dejected. Some, even 
the bravest, broke down and sobbed.” They had been promised 10 cents an acre for their 
land, a pledge that was never kept.? 

During the 19th century, Indiana was the site of several experimental 
communities. It was in one of these communes that the nation's first kindergarten, first 
free public school, first free library, and first school with equal education for boys and 


girls were all established.* 


“nttp://www.infoplease.com/ipa/A0 10821 | .html#ixzz1NhP2iWMe_ (accessed May 28, 2011) and 
James B. Lane, “City of the Century: A History of Gary, Indiana” (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 1978), 6. 

2 

Lane, 6-7. 

*Ibid., 7. 


“http://www.infoplease.com/ipa/A0108211.html#ixzz1 NhP2iWMe (accessed May 28, 2011). 
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The city of Gary is one point along Indiana's forty mile Lake Michigan 
waterfront, one of the world's great industrial centers. The natural resources of iron, steel, 
and oil products are used in products for automobile parts and accessories, mobile homes 
and recreational vehicles, truck and bus bodies, aircraft engines, farm machinery, and 
fabricated structural steel. Wood office furniture and pharmaceuticals are also 
manufactured.” 

The state is a leader in agriculture with corn as the principal crop. Hogs, 
soybeans, wheat, oats, rye, tomatoes, onions, and poultry also contribute heavily to 
Indiana's agricultural output. Much of the building limestone used in the U.S. is quarried 
in Indiana, which is also a large producer of coal. Other mineral commodities include 
crushed stone, cement, sand and gravel.° 

The city of Gary was founded as an experiment by the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1906 and was named after the chairman of the company, Elbert H. Gary. 
The words The City of the Century is found in the inscription of the city’s official seal. 
Gary is located in the southeastern portion of the Chicago metropolitan area and is 
twenty-five miles from downtown Chicago.’ 

Gary was ranked among cities with the highest percentage of African Americans, 
84% in the 2000 U.S. census when its population topped 100,000. Gary had one of the 
nation's first African-American mayors, Richard G. Hatcher, and hosted the ground- 
breaking 1972 National Black Political Convention. Gary's fortunes have risen and fallen 


with those of the steel industry. 


“Ibid. 
*Thid. 


"Lane, ix. 
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The Neighborhood 


Data from the MissionInsite demographic website provides a picture of the 
church’s neighbors. Gary is currently surrounded by growing and developing towns 
which have profited from the white flight from Gary. This phenomenon led to 
hemorrhaging of its financial resources and human talents. The ongoing gentrification in 
the city of Chicago continues to fuel the displacement of lower socio-economic citizens 
into Gary. It continues to be a blessing for those who migrate to Gary, as they take 
residence in homes located in neighborhoods filled with abandoned houses. Although the 
door-less and siding stripped houses contribute to a mental state of hopelessness, 
displaced Chicagoans are able to purchase homes at bottomed out property values. 

With them come a plethora of needs and many ministry opportunities for the 
church of Jesus the Christ in general and for CUMC in particular. It is noteworthy that 
there are roughly 250-260 churches of all denominations represented in Gary. A second 
look at the statistics show that 62.2% of CUMC’s neighbors are counted in the following 
mosaic profiles: young, single parent minority renters, working class city dwellers, very 
low income and low education.’ See Appendix A for descriptions and statistics on 
demographic profile of the Glen Park neighborhood. This area is ripe for outreach and 
missions ministries that will meet the basic needs of the children and their parents. 

In the 1960s, like many other American urban centers, Gary entered a period of 
dramatic change. In the past fifteen to twenty years, the current economic crisis that has 


gripped our nation, continues its crippling hold in Gary. In the summer of 2007, Gary’s 


’Michael B. Reegle, Chuck Slater and Peter Wernett, MissionInsite.2008, http://missioninsite.com 
(accessed November 4, 2009). 
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Mayor Rudy Clay told a gathering of the city’s pastors that the city has somewhere 
between 3,000 and 4,000 abandoned homes and businesses. It is a sobering number that 
speaks to the current reality of a city that is in a serious state of decline. The state of the 
city has psychological impact on those who continue to worship, work and reside in 
Gary. 

In the Glen Park neighborhood where CUMC is located, there are many 
abandoned homes, restaurants and empty buildings. Yet there are several small 
businesses and banks in the area. The CUMC sits on U.S. Highway 6 (Ridge Road), 
between Broadway Street (Indiana Highway 53) and Grant/Cleveland Streets (Indiana 
Highway 55). Interstate 65 is about one and a half miles to the east, with Interstates 80 
and 94 about the same distance to the north. 

The Indiana University Northwest campus is about four blocks to the north with 
the Gleason Golf Course directly west of the campus. The Chase Bank, Midwest Bank 
and the Centier Bank, along with a several payday loan businesses and at least one credit 
union are within a two mile radius of the study area. 

Several fast food restaurants, a Family Dollar store, gas stations that offer overly 
priced necessities and junk food all make this neighborhood a rather vibrant area in spite 
of the large number of abandoned buildings. There are many homes undergoing some 
degree of renovation that are scattered throughout an area peppered with a greater 
number of homes that are boarded up and overtaken by overgrown lawns. 

This current state contributes to a high incidence of violent crimes, drug activity 
and homeless persons traversing this area. Most recently there was a public meeting held 


to address allegations that many of the gas stations are sites for drug dealing. 
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There are at least two bordered up schools in the Glen Park neighborhood and at 
least that many just outside of the two-mile radius. In an October 25, 2009 front page 
article in the Post-Tribune Newspaper, it was reported that the Gary School Corporation 
has been left holding 22 empty buildings. The reporter goes on to say that the enrollment 
in 1989-1990 school-year was 26,707 and in the 2009-2010 school-year is 11,036. The 
editorial in the same issue notes that the enrollment peaked at 45,000 during the 1960's.’ 
The crisis in the city’s schools impacts CUMC directly. Among its membership are both 
active and retired Gary school teachers and administrators, school board members and 
school social workers. 

The editorial notes that “last year, more than 900 students left to attend the seven 
charter schools in the city.”’° The growing trend of charter schools, while well-intended, 
creates conflict as both the public and the charter schools vie for the limited amount of 
resources available to schools that serve children of Gary. Such a dramatic decline in the 
student body is directly related to the population which was 89,276 in 2009, down from 
116,186 in 1990.'' The MissionInsite projects a continued decline in the city’s 
population. This demographic study projects that the population will fall to 82,572 by 
2014.” 

In the end, the children suffer and no one knows when the quality of education 


will once again be realized in a city where the quality of education was once the most 


Christin Nance Lazerus, "Enrollment Decline in Gary: Surplus schools shuttered, Educators, city 
left holding 22 empty buildings," Gary Merrillvile Post-Tribune, October 25, 2009, 2-3. 


Editorial, "Our View: Shuttered schools blight neighborhoods," Gary-Merrillville Post-Tribune, 
October 25, 2009, 10. 


“Reegle. 
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highly regarded of all public school systems in the state. It goes without saying that this 
unfortunate situation offers another opportunity for the church to make a difference. 
Against the backdrop of the boarded up homes and the school closures, the streets 
around CUMC are bustling with roving groups of school age and high school age 
children. They play in the streets. They gather in front yards. They walk from home to the 


convenience stores all along Broadway and back. 
The Tale of Two Churches 


Katurah’s appointment to Christ Church was the church’s second pastor to serve 
this recently merged congregation. Christ Church was established in June 2004 when the 
congregations of Delaney Memorial United Methodist Church and Grace United 
Methodist Church became one. The merger was the result of a lay driven exploration that 
involved all five Gary churches. The decline of both members and ministry of these 
churches was due to a number of factors including the declining economic condition of 
the city of Gary, the dwindling pool of strong United Methodist clergy leadership gifted 
in evangelism in the Indiana conferences, and unmet expectations. 

The Delaney congregation moved into the Grace church building, becoming two 
separate and individual hearts co-existing in one body. The condition of the heart of 
CUMC is a heart that has lost the strength to pump vital and life giving blood throughout 


the body. As such, CUMC suffered from a failure to thrive.’ 


8John Hopkins Children’s Center. Failure to Thrive. 
http://www.hopkinschildrens.org/tpl_rlinks navlup.aspx?id=5 112 (accessed July 31, 2011). 
Robertson, Russell G. and Marcos Montagnini. “Geriatric Failure to Thrive. American 
Family Physician, July 15, 2004, Vol. 70, No. 2. 
http://geriatrics.uthscsa.edu/reading%20resources/FailureToThrive.pdf (accessed February 19, 2011). 
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The terminology specific to the heart and appropriate to this condition is 
cardiomyopathy, defined as a disorder of the tissue or the muscle. Therefore the heart of 
CUMC is, in layman’s terms, weak, flattened and insufficiently pumping life-giving 
blood to the rest of the body, resulting in a poor supply of oxygenated blood, leading to a 
condition called CHF (congestive heart failure). 

This heart condition in the human body may be paralleled to describe the heart 
condition of CUMC. A strong heart for mission pumps lifeblood throughout the body of 
believers in the church that has a strong heart for missions. In the case of CUMC, the 
spirits of grief, disappointment, bitterness and anger were preventing the church from 
thriving. Grief, bitterness and anger were prevalent in the spiritual state of CUMC. As 
such, the diagnosis of Christ Church is that it is not healthy. 

The congregation that sold its church suffered grief and bitterness that comes with 
the loss of their church building that held many memories of a rich legacy that included 
strong missional ministries such as the Stewart Settlement House. This ministry was 
significant in its impact on the city of Gary by providing housing and meeting the basic 
needs of hundreds of African Americans who migrated from the south to the north 
seeking employment at the steel mills. In recent years, the Delaney congregation 
provided strong children’s ministries, kids club and a food pantry. The outreach 
ministries of Grace included youth ministries, kids club and summer feeding programs. 

The facility into which the Delaney and Grace congregations merged is sturdy 
but is old and is not energy efficient. Today, the upkeep of the building is financially 


challenging to the CUMC congregation. 
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The sale of the Delaney building was significant. Grief continues to be expressed 
directly and covertly today. Many members from both of the congregations, Delaney and 
Grace, were lost during the merger. In the beginning, the members held high hopes that a 
new church would emerge, bolstered by the combined resources, gifts and talents into 
one formidable presence in the Glen Park community. Appendix B gives a brief history 
of both the Grace United Methodist Church and the Delaney Memorial United Methodist 


Church. 
Synergy 


Synergy is broadly defined in Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, as a 
combined action or operation.'* The challenge for this researcher is to design a practical 
theological process that combines the hearts of pastor and parish. The metaphors of 
prescription, therapy, healing and transplantation are fitting and proper for both the 
pastor, who continues to heal after having undergone a heart transplant on July 24, 2003 
and the parish, which still struggles to thrive with the DNA of the former churches. 
Chartered with a new name, this congregation is now physically located in a place that is 
home and therefore familiar to some but fails to meet the dreams and expectations of a 
new church building for the majority of the members who grieve the sale of their old 
building. 

“According to the Bible, the heart is the centre not only of spiritual activity, but of 


all the operations of human life.”’> Biblical references to the heart as a physical organ are 


Merriam-Webster, I., ed., Merriam-Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, 10" ed. (Vol. 10th . Logos 
Bible Software. Springfield, Massachusettes, 1996, c1993). 


5M. Easton, Easton’s Bible Dictionary (Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc). 
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few and by no means specific.'® The use of the heart in this document will refer to the 
actual physical heart as it relates to the heart transplant experienced by the researcher. 
When the heart is used metaphorically as it relates to the heart of the church known as 
Christ United Methodist Church, the meaning will draw on the Hebrew thoughts about 
the heart of man. By using the word heart, the Hebrews meant the whole person, 
attributes, physical, intellectual and psychological (a modern rendering of these terms 
would be character, personality, will, mind). In Appendix C, the reader will find H. 
Wheeler Robinson’s classification of the various ways the Hebrew words, translated 
heart with the number of times the classification occurs and biblical citations.'’ 

The researcher’s faith sustained her during a five-year period of ill health and 
regular hospital stays due to cardiomyopathy and congestive heart failure prior to her 
heart transplant. Her appointment to pastor the CUMC four years later has challenged and 
broadened her prayer discipline. 

The task of the church and pastor is to understand themselves. Sharing the stories 
of both the pastor and parish in the hopes of locating the points where the lines intersect 
is the goal of the contextual analysis and the spiritual autobiography. One of the activities 
of sharing stories involved planning two listening sessions during the last week of the 
year. The culminating event was a New Year’s Worship Service of naming and burning 
the hurts, pains and disappointments that have caused the congregation’s heart for 


ministry to fail to thrive during this early stage of the life cycle of the merged church. 


‘6D. R. Wood and Marshall, I. H. New Bible Dictionary, 3" ed. (Leicester, England: Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press. Logos Research Systems, Inc.). 
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As the self-discovery of both the pastor and the parish is revealed, the process will 
be metaphorically described in terms of heart conditions, diagnosis, prescriptions and 
therapies. Prescriptive and therapeutic processes to heal conditions of the heart will be the 
metaphorical language used in describing the synergy that results from the process of 
discovery and the interaction between the pastor and the parish. 

Metaphorically speaking, it is hoped the heart conditions of the pastor and the 
parish will find healing and wholeness centered in a heart that is committed to missions 
and outreach. The ultimate goal is to inspire the congregation to become the missionaries 
in outreach in such a time as this and in such a context as this to make disciples of Jesus 
Christ. 

Theoretically speaking, a treatment plan would involve pastor and parish to 
implement a congregational study to exercise a practical theological process.'® The goal 
is to better understand the call upon the church and how best to make disciples of Jesus 
the Christ. Recent scholarship suggests that the study of congregations is best described 
as faith seeking understanding. This is a classical definition of theology given “a 
thousand years ago by Anselem.”!” Thomas H. Groome and Don S. Brown offer a four or 
five step outline to identify the problem and then to act in unison in the resolution of the 


problem.”° 


Nancy T. Ammerman, et al., Studying Congregations: A new handbook (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1998), 26. 


Tbid., 23. 


Tbid., 26. 
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It is not by accident that Katurah is serving CUMC in Gary, Indiana, a merged 
church of two congregations with rich histories of outreach ministries that had a heart for 
the hungry, naked, the imprisoned, the orphan and the widow. 

It is not by accident that Katurah was a member of the Conference Church 
Development Team whose task is to help the 1,200 churches in Indiana to carry out their 
mission to make disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world. With her 
recent appointment as one of the Associate District Superintendents assigned to the North 
District, Katurah works intimately with church planting activities in the district. 

It is not by accident that Katurah’s witness is of the miraculous healing made 
possible by the God-given gift of life of an organ transplant from one who had to die in 
order for Katurah to live. 

It is not by accident that Katurah is working on a doctoral degree at United 
Theological Seminary on Congregational Development and New Faith Communities. Her 
ministry context is a merger of two congregations which have been given a second 
chance to live just as Katurah was given a second chance to live. 

In the human body, the anti-rejection drug therapy allows for a gradual 
transformation of the DNA in the transplanted organ and the DNA of the body into which 
it is placed. These drugs are designed to protect the transplanted organ. This 
transformation takes years. There are organ transplant patients who, after twenty to 
twenty-five years of drug therapy, have been taken off of the drugs because of the total 
transformation of tissue over time. But until this transformation occurs, the drugs must be 


administered. 
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In the case of CUMC, theologically speaking, the therapeutic treatment must 
include a regimen that addresses the spiritual ills that plague this congregation. The 
therapeutic regimen must address the spiritual state of the church by rediscovering who 
they are. The focus of this transformation must begin within the hearts of the leaders. The 
church must discover, as one body, new passions for ministry. The mission, the vision 
must be Christ-centered. 

This doctoral program came to the researcher’s awareness at this pivotal time by 
God’s own hand. God’s will has given a second chance to live for Katurah as a heart 
transplant recipient. Likewise, God’s will has given a second chance for two 
congregations now known as Christ United Methodist Church to make disciples for Jesus 
Christ in a city that needs the life-giving power of God in Jesus. 

The divinely appointed place is CUMC. Katurah is the divinely appointed servant, 
called by God, the life-giver and sustainer of life. Every bump in the road, every 
mountain top experience, every loss, every gain, every night of suffering and every joy 
that always came in the mornings continues to be a blessing. 

The emergence from the merger and the survival from certain death of parish and 
pastor is proof that God is ever active in the design and the implementation of God’s will. 


The fruit of this synergy is a blessing of God’s grace and favor. To God be the glory. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


In this chapter, the researcher presents a review of literature that offers insights 
into the state of the church today and the impact of the paradigm shift from the 
modern to post-modern age. During the course of this project, the perusal of literature 
grew as the search for practical and effective tools evolved. As the researcher and the 
members in her context journeyed through self-discovery to developing an action 
based revitalization strategy, several books were added to the resources used in the 
project. The journey is an ongoing revitalization process that included a shared 
learning experience with required reading materials. The details of this journey are 
discussed in chapters four and five. 

Therefore the literary review of this project is diverse and includes subjects 
such as church growth, evangelism, prayer, best practices for fruitfulness and church 
transformation of the church culture. Recent scholarship discusses the resistance to 
change while acknowledging that without change the decline in church will continue. 
The popular language is the use of the scientific term DNA because it is in the basic 
make-up of the church where the core values are located. Thus, the appropriate 
intervention is a plan to change the DNA of the church. In most cases, this is 


impossible. In other cases the process is long and arduous but involves leadership 
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training and development, discerning the vision and mission of the church, developing 
action plans for change, exploring the role of technology in the twenty-first century 
church, intentional sensitivity to the diversity of worship styles, and understanding 
where the church is on the lifecycle of the congregation. 

The literature review discussed is presented in three phases. Phase A: 
literature focused on evangelism and prayer. Phase B: literature focused on church 
revitalization and prayer. Phase C: literature focused on leadership development, 
discipling and prayer. 

The common resource in all three phases was literature about prayer. The need 
to be bathed in prayer, to be led by prayer and to be empowered through prayer 
continues to be the needful. thing, expressed by both pastor and context associates 
whenever strategic planning took place. This chapter will close with literature about 


prayer under the sub-title, The Needful Thing: Effectual and Fervent Prayer. 
Phase A Literature: Evangelism 


Consider the following statements by preachers, teachers and leaders of the 


church: 


e Our most important discovery is that a vivid relationship with God lies at the 
heart of real evangelism. ' 


e Evangelism is not just about bringing folk in, but it is also the method by 
which we raise and produce prophetic disciples who go out and bring change 
and transformation to a world gone mad.” 


‘Martha Grace Reese, Unbinding the Gospel: Real Life Evangelism (St. Louis, MO: Chalice 
Press, 2006), 4. 


Tyrone D. Gordon, “The Doors of the Church are Open! A look at evangelism and 
discipleship in the Black Church,” Growing the African American Church, Carlyle Fielding Stewart LIT, 
ed. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2006), 3: 
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e Evangelism: Becoming Stronger Salt and Brighter Light.’ 


e When the word evangelism is spoken, people will run for cover, eyes will glaze 
over with indifference, or arms will cross to let it be known, ‘You are not 
making me talk to anybody about anything.”* 


e Evangelism, or sharing the saving gospel message of Christ with a lost world, 
is not only a wonderful assignment; it is the responsibility of all children of 

God.” 

The theology of evangelism is the means this researcher has determined to be 
critical in strengthening the heart condition of the faith community of CUMC. 
Evangelism is the Great Commission expressed succinctly in one word. The quotes 
and titles above give a glimpse of the diverse ways to express one’s experience and 
understanding of sharing the good news. These quotes also give a glimpse into what 
practical evangelism looks like. Yet there is one element that is common among them 
all, namely the act of being in relationship with each other and with God. 

In the first quote, Martha Grace Reece suggests that it is from a trinity of 
relationships that evangelism emerges. Reece makes this boldly confident statement 
based on information from a recent four-year study entitled the Mainline Evangelism 


Project in which over 1000 members, new Christians and pastors were interviewed.° 


Her findings are published in Unbinding the Gospel: Real Life Evangelism. 


*Bill Hybels, Evangelism: Becoming Stronger Salt and Brighter Light (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1996), 9. 


‘Sheron C. Patterson, “Fishing with Flavor: Untraditional Evangelism in the African American 
Church.” Growing the African American Church, Carlyle Fielding Stewart IIL, ed. (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2006), 25. 


°R. Phillip Roberts, “Forward,” Charts for a Theology of Evangelism by Thomas P. Johnston 
(Nashville, TN: B & H Publishing Group, 2007), 11. 
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The purpose of the book is aimed at breaking the curse that has led to the scorn 
given to the whole idea of evangelism. An accurate understanding is that Christ has 
commissioned the church to be actively engaged in evangelism. The curse has led to 
the rejection of evangelism by many mainliners and has ultimately led to the decline in 
membership within mainline churches across America. 

Reece documents the misconceptions prevalent among mainline church 
members about evangelism and as a result, these churches have missed the main 
purpose of the church which is to evangelize the good news to the world. Evangelism 
has gotten a bad reputation and has not been practiced by the church and to its demise, 
the church today lacks in its DNA, the critical material of evangelism. Thus a decline 
in membership and ministry has followed. 

The author’s purpose in her book is to break the curse. It’s a book that is 
unabashedly about evangelism: faith sharing’ and explains why the mainline churches 
must tell the story of Jesus Christ. In so doing, members of the mainline churches will 
carry out the Great Commission as commanded by Jesus Christ. Souls will be saved 
and the church will be revived. The purpose of Christ’s sacrifice will be lived out daily 
as the lost sheep are found and led back into the fold of the Good Shepherd. 

In the second quote, the speaker, Tyrone D. Gordon, completes his thought this 
way: “Therefore, evangelism and discipleship go hand in hand to create a holistic 
approach that brings persons info a relationship with Christ through the church and 
moves persons from simple membership in the church to Christian discipleship.”® 


Gordon pastors the 5,700 member Community United Methodist Church in Dallas, 


Ibid, 3. 


8Gordon, 3-4. 
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Texas and is well known for his emphasis on evangelism, church growth and worship. 
Gordon’s article is published in a compilation book entitled Growing African 
American Churches, edited by Carlyle F. Stewart. 

The third quote is the title of one of the small group studies written by Bill 
Hybels. In the introduction, Hybels notes that some of the material comes from his 
book entitled Becoming a Contagious Christian, which he recommends to readers who 
want to deepen their understanding of relational evangelism.’ There is a common 
theme found in many of the small group Bible studies that Hybels and his colleagues 
at Willow Creek Community Church produce. This theme can be succinctly expressed 
this way: “to love and be loved, to know and be known, to serve and be served, to 
celebrate and be celebrated.”'° Amazingly simple yet profoundly spiritual, this theme 
speaks to the heart of relationships and our need to be in relationship — a need that 
God placed within each one of us, when God created humankind in God’s image. 

Sheron C. Patterson completes her point that she begins in the fourth quote 
with this: “Just uttering the word evangelism to some is akin to cussing them out 
because they usually become offended, enraged, or agitated. As a result of evangelism 
phobia, we can be guilty of failing to go and tell somebody. Our inactions declare that 
we expect the unchurched to figure out on their own that we are a warm, caring 


church, invite themselves inside, pry open our folded arms and press themselves into 


*Bill Hybels, Evangelism: Becoming Stronger Salt and Brighter Light (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1996), 11. 


John Ortberg, Laurie Pederson and Judson Polin, Groups: the life-giving power of community 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2000), 16. 
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our lukewarm embrace.”"! Wow! Or should the expression be: Woe! Patterson’s article 
is also included in the publication Growing the African American Church edited by 
Carlyle F. Stewart. 

In the fifth quote, R. Philip Roberts introduces Charts for a Theology on 
Evangelism, a collection of charts developed by Thomas P. Johnston. Johnston has 
been an able communicator and equipper of students in the area of evangelism for 
more than twenty-five years. Johnston is the associate professor of evangelism at the 
Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary in Kansas City, Missouri where his 
students share the “gospel of Jesus Christ door to door as well as on the streets of 
Kansas City five or six times each week.” And as a consequence, “hundreds of souls 
have been led into the kingdom.”!” 

In the first five charts, Johnston graphically presents to readers the urgencies 
that drive evangelism found in Old and New Testament scriptures. It becomes clear 
that there has always been an urgency that was present with God from the very 
beginning. God was intentional about creation and was compassionate about saving 
the souls of God’s people. It is in Jesus Christ that the unity of the Godhead is clearly 
expressed, connecting the Hebrew Scriptures and the old covenant with the new 
covenant established by the death, suffering and resurrection of Jesus Christ in the 


New Testament. The new covenant is sealed in the blood of Jesus Christ and becomes 


that ultimate sacrifice for Jews and Gentiles alike. 


‘“\patterson, 25. 


"Thomas P. Johnston, Charts for a Theology of Evangelism (Nashville, TN: B & H Publishing 
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It is these mighty acts that become the message of the Great Commission, and 
Johnston visually presents a linear view that connects Old and New Testament texts 
from the books of law and the prophets to the Great Commission expressed by Jesus 
and its fulfillment to the finish line, as prophesied by Jesus Christ. The finish line is 
expressed by Jesus in Matthew 24:14, “And this gospel of the kingdom will be 
preached in the whole world as a testimony to all nations, and then the end will 
come,”!? and in Matthew 28:20 which reads, “And surely I am with you always, to the 
very end of the age.” 4 

In one of the charts, Johnston list verbs that express the methods of the Great 
Commission found in the Psalms. His second list of verbs is evangelistic in spirit and 
they are found throughout the Book of Acts.’° In another chart, Johnston visually 
shows two approaches to evangelism and describes them as carnal evangelism and 
spiritual evangelism, based on the first two chapters of 1 Corinthians. The visual 
pictures an empty heart that is carnal and flesh-driven and compares it with a spirit 
filled heart that comes with miracles of service, acts of faith, righteous living and 
sanctification through the Holy Spirit. Johnston outlines twelve approaches to the 
Great Commission carried out during the most recent mission cycle of the church age 
that began in the 1950’s and continues to date with the emergent church.'® 

CUMC, like most mainline churches, lacks an understanding that evangelism 


is the activity that Christ has called us to do. The resources cited direct the church in 


Mt 24:14 (NIV). 
“Mt 28:20 (NIV). 
Johnston, 14-15: 
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general and this researcher in particular to tools available that will be useful in leading 
CUMC to rightly understand evangelism. These resources offer practical tools and 
inspirational wisdom to carry out our mandate which is to share the good news of 
Jesus Christ. 

The theology of evangelism is best defined in the biblical verse, Matthew 
28:19-20, “Therefore go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey 
everything I have commanded you. And surely I am with you always, to the very end 
of the age.” 

There are many approaches to evangelism. Johnston evaluates the human 
element when engaged in the activity of evangelism by using the symbols that Jesus 
uses in the Parable of the Sower found in Matthew 13:17-9 and the explanation that 
follows in verses 18-23. In Chart No. 14, The Human Element is portrayed in three 
persons who all hear the word, but depending upon the nature of the person’s 
relationship with Christ will either respond to the hearing of the gospel by rejecting 
the gospel or accepting the gospel. Indeed all three persons hear the gospel but their 
response depends upon the relationship each one has with the sower. Again we see 
that evangelism is relational.'* 

What makes Johnston’s book an invaluable resource is the broad range of how 


evangelism is lived out. He lists methodologies of evangelism that include: preaching 


evangelism, worship evangelism, event evangelism, ministry-based evangelism, 


Mit 28:18-20 (NIV) 
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prayer and relational evangelism, visitation evangelism, media evangelism, apologetic 
evangelism, contextual evangelism, small group evangelism, evangelism through 
camp meetings and revivals and new testament evangelism.” 

For CUMC, teaching, preaching and relationship building is the place to begin. 
Studying the ministry context through surveys and interviews will be a part of the 
initial phase of the strategic plan to revive the heart of CUMC for evangelism, 
missions and outreach. Nancy T. Ammerman, et al., suggests that a disciplined study of 
the congregation that will reveal the situation in which the congregation finds itself. The 
process involves examining stories, creeds, doctrines, scriptures that are the historic 
resources of your faith tradition.” 

Incorporating elements of the theological process just as the authors suggest 
would fundamentally lead to a stronger heart for evangelism, missions and outreach 
for CUMC. The data that is “gathered, interpreted and reflected upon will provide the 
basis for affirming the old and determining the new direction of CUMC’s ministry 


and mission.”! 


Phase B Literature: Church Revitalization 


Robert M. Franklin’s Crisis in the Village: Restoring Hope in African 
American Communities offers a perspective on three anchor institutions that he 


identifies as family, religious and educational. Franklin acknowledges that the 


Johnston, 76-93. 


°Nlancy T. Ammerman, et al., Studying Congregations: A New Handbook (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1998), 10, 11, 12. 
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economy and the government are important in addressing the crisis in the village. 
However, he intentionally leaves these aspects of the village to others with greater 
expertise to focus on. He writes, “I focus on the middle ground between individuals 
and social structures, the realm we refer to as civil society and its mediating 
institutions.”** 

In the first three chapters, Franklin answers three questions about the three 
anchor institutions,” What We Should Know? What’s Wrong? What’s Right?” Among 
the noteworthy observations Franklin makes is that “the churches are a crisis in 
mission.” He further states that “one fourth of the black community live in poverty 
while many clergy and churches are distracted and seduced by the lure of material 
wealth.””* Franklin is “convinced that the single greatest threat to the historical legacy 
and core values of the contemporary black church tradition is posed by what is known 
as the prosperity gospel movement,” and the lack of “no one in the church seemed to 
have the power to hold the preacher accountable for exceeding his proper allowance as 
a representative of J esus.””> 

Franklin makes a strong case for the need of financial empowerment and the 
benefits to church growth by successfully achieving strong biblical stewardship for 
church members. Franklin, in the voice of a scholar/preacher and insightful educator 


that he is, lists several assignments to the three anchor institutions to address the crisis 


in the village. He clearly points to the role of the church in addressing the crisis in the 


2R obert M. Franklin, Crisis in the Village: Restoring Hope in African American Communities 
(Minneapolis: MN, Fortress Press, 2007), 11. 


231bid., 114. 
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village by closing his book with chapter four entitled, Strategies: Renewing the 
Village.”® His first assignment in his proposed plan of action is this: “The elders of the 
village should pray for our renewal.””’ The second is: “Every sympathetic person 


should join the elders in concrete rituals of personal renewal.””® 


Franklin closes with A Sermon on Village Renewal, based on John 11:1-48.”? 


In Franklin’s homiletical imagination, he preaches that all three anchor institutions 
participate in moving the rock from the grave of Lazarus, brother of Mary and Martha. 
Franklin preaches his sermonic celebration, this way: 


...one young man with his shoulder against the rock, looks up 
impatiently, and asks Jesus, ‘Why aren’t you helping us to push the 
rock?’ 

After a pause, Jesus says, ‘Because I am the Rock.’ 

‘I am the Rock of deliverance.’ 

‘I am the Rock of hope.’ 

‘I am the Rock of your salvation.’ 

‘And if you come together, if you do your part, if you'll work 
while you wait, if you’ll sacrifice while you’re waiting for me to show 
up, then I’ll help you to help yourselves roll away the obstacles to your 
freedom.’ 

So if we’re going to help Lazarus and bring you to all of his 
kinfolk — 

Let’s roll! Let’s roll! Let’s roll!°° 


Among the resources are stories of pastors who led their churches through 


revitalization. Pastors Jim Cymbala, Randy Frazee and Kevass J. Harding tell 


**Tbid., 217. 
Tid. 221. 
*Tbid., 222. 
*Thid., 238. 
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inspiring accounts of how God is present in the revival of God’s church. Their stories 
give practical and effective methods that are tried and proven to be tools for the 
revitalization of the church. 

In Fresh Wind, Fresh Fire: What happens when God’s Spirit invades the 
hearts of His people, Cymbala tells the story of the Brooklyn Tabernacle Church and 
how getting back on our knees is the only way for the Holy Spirit of God to 
supernaturally move to accomplish God’s plan for the ministries of the church and in 
the lives of God’s people. Revival begins when men and women who pray, pray.” 

In The Comeback Congregation: New Life for a Troubled Ministry, Randy 
Frazee details the strategic plan that led Pantego Bible Church through a period of 
recovery which resulted in the worship attendance to grow from 425 back to 1,200. 
This turnaround resulted in an increased offering at a rate of twenty to twenty-five 
percent each year over the course of a four-year period. Following the crisis that led to 
the dramatic decline, it was clear that change was needed. Frazee’s own rise to 
become the pastor of Pantego was in itself a major change. Frazee shares the eleven- 
point Magna Charter designed to liberate a group of people to change. This document 
is updated regularly and continues to be used to develop the church.*? 

In Can These Bones Live? Harding tells the story of the exodus when his plan 
for change was implemented at Dellrose United Methodist Church. Attendance fell 


from 131 members to 25. Rebuilding the entire ministry of the church was necessary 


*!Jim Cymbala, Fresh Wind, Fresh Fire: What happens when Goa’s Spirit invades the hearts 
of His people (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1997). 


Randy Frazee, The Comeback Congregation: New Life for a Troubled Ministry (Nashville, 
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and centered on reaching the lost, teaching the found and sending the taught, otherwise 
expressed reaching, teaching, sending.** These three steps succinctly outline 
Dellrose’s disciple-making plan. By committing to the plan, the church made the 


decision to live rather than die. 
Phase C Literature: Leadership Development, Discipling 


The general consensus among church leaders is that there is a crisis in 
leadership. Jerry B. Madkins in his essay entitled “The Leadership Crisis in the Black 
Church: The Search for the Right Pastor” published in The Journal of the 
Interdenominational Theological Center proposes new ways of looking at leadership 
in African American Church. The uninformed and unchanging pastor described by 
Madkins assumes the traditional Black pastoral role model of the divine authoritarian. 
Madkins suggests that this pastoral model will be replaced by a new pastor cognizant 
of and accommodating to a better educated and more informed congregation. 

The model of tomorrow’s church leader will have the four characteristics: 1) 
The servant leader whose style is pastoral grounded with a servant attitude while 
taking a strong and authoritative stance, 2) The systems/crisis style that changes crisis 
into an opportunity for personal growth and the accomplishment of God’s purposes, 3) 
The sophisticated political activist who addresses social, economic, and justice issues 
by leading the church and following Christ, and 4) The intellectual/expert pastor who 


has expertise and knowledge in a specialized area and as a result, possesses a natural 


3k evass Harding, Can these Bones Live: bringing new life to a dying church (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2007), xiii, 22-23. 
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power and authority that arises from this base that offers critical wisdom that the 
congregation and community needs.** 

The literature that the pastor and lay team read while participating in the 
Fruitful Congregations Journey (FCJ) occurred during the third and fourth phases of 
this doctoral project. Learning modules focused on leadership development as the 
foundation of the FCJ program. The concepts learned during this journey revealed the 
need to understand and embrace the mission and vision of the church. A list of the 


books is found in Appendix D. 


Three books on this list were particularly informative in the area of leadership 
development. Paul D. Borden’s Direct Hit: Aiming Real Leaders at the Mission Field, 
stresses the role of pastoral leadership in casting the vision, developing a theological 
or biblical urgency for the church to “defeat the ‘Gates of Hell’ (Matt. 16:18)” and the 


development, implementation and communication of the ministry plan.*° 


The second book was The Externally Focused Church by Rick Rusaw and Eric 
Swanson. The authors include stories of how the communities are transformed when 
churches shift the focus of their ministry from inside church walls to outside.*° 


“Nothing happens without leadership. Every church that is devoted to a mission will 


“Jerry B. Madkins, “The Leadership Crisis in the Black Church: The Search for the Right 
Pastor,” The Journal of the Interdenominational Theological Center (Atlanta, GA: The ITC Press, 
Volume XIX, Fall 1991/Spring 1992, Numbers 1 & 2, p. 102-112). 
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always find itself short of leadership. But leaders don’t drop in. They are 


developed.”*” 


The third book is Martha Grace Reese’s, Unbinding the Gospel: Real life 
Evangelism. Reese’s goal is to lead the mainline churches back to the main objective 


of the church, which is the ministry of evangelism. 
The Needful Thing: Effectual & Fervent Prayer 


Nehemiah’s compassion for his people in Jerusalem, his visionary leadership 
and his complete reliance on God through prayer and fasting became the model for 
this pastor/researcher as she began the discernment process of this project. Several 
questions came to mind as she was drawn to Nehemiah. As twentieth century new 
covenant people, can our prayers have power like those prayed by the Old Testament 
leader Nehemiah, a gifted city official, urban planner and community organizer? Is it 
in us to pray effectual prayers because we, like Nehemiah, are righteous in God's 
sight? Will the covenant God of Israel who inclined God’s ear and opened God's eyes 
to Nehemiah respond likewise to our prayers and grant us favor? 

As this researcher studied the Book of Nehemiah, an examination of 
Nehemiah’s prayer in the first chapter verses 5-11 affirms the power of prayer and that 
when God is at the forefront of a project, the gates of hell cannot prevail against it. 
Thus the strategic plan for healing the heart condition at CUMC, will be bathed in the 
prayers of the righteous who have open ears to hear God’s voice and the hearts to go 


and to do God’s will. 


*Thid., 182. 
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Walter Brueggemann’s critique of Nehemiah’s prayer reminds us that at the 
“core of Israel’s faith is that the creator God with unlimited power — even over Persia 


1.°°8 As new covenant believers and joint 


— is the covenant God committed to Israe 
heirs with Jesus, we, too, are in covenant with the God of Israel. Nehemiah’s prayer 
begins with seeking the Lord’s presence and acknowledging that God is a covenant- 
keeper who loves those who obey God’s commands. Nehemiah intercedes for Israel 
and confesses personal sins and the sins of his ancestors. Nehemiah then recalls the 
consequences of not being in the will of God. He then addresses God by name again 
and asks God to hear his prayer and grant him access by granting him favor. The 
answer is yes to all three questions. 

What questions do we bring to the Nehemiah text in search for divine wisdom 
and revelation that would bring about healing to the heart condition at CUMC? The 
first is obvious and basic to anyone who is open to God’s will, and that is the need for 
effectual and fervent prayer. Nehemiah’s prayers and his discipline of prayer, his 
fasting and his passionate worship opened the portal to heaven and God inclined an 
ear. God heard. God answered. 

Rueben P. Job’s book, Becoming a Praying Congregation: Churchwide 
Leadership Tools, offers activities that promises to be an effective guide for CUMC in 
empowering the prayer ministry of the church. The Pastor plans to explore employing 
some of these activities at a later date. In the meantime, CUMC is blessed with several 
prayer teams that include, Praying Men, Praying Women and the 5:30 a.m. Prayer 


Line. Early in the implementation of this project, the Pastor added a 9:00-9:30 a.m. 


Walter Brueggemann, Great Prayers of the Old Testament (Louisville, KY: Westminister 
John Knox), 101. 
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Before Worship Prayer Time every Sunday morning. While the prayer ministry at the 
church is well grounded, the Pastor plans to focus on ways to engage and inspire the 


prayer teams in the very near future. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FOUNDATIONS FOR THE PROJECT 


In this chapter, the researcher focused on the phenomenon of crisis and the action 
or reaction that believers make in times of crises and the transformation that follows. 
Sickness and disease are causes for crisis. Loss of any kind, or moving to a new location 
may cause crisis. The influx of new faces, or disruption of traditional activities may cause 
crisis. With crises, the outcome is sometimes good and sometimes bad. 

The human response to a crisis is experiential. The work of ministry is 
experiential. The contextual work with ministry associates is experiential. The Bible is 
always alive and active. Hence, it too is experiential. The researcher examined selected 
biblical scriptures, historical events and theological positions to establish a theoretical 
foundation for a prescription to treat the heart of CUMC and to move beyond surviving 
the crisis of the merger in order to thrive. 

Over the course of two years, the literature that the researcher read expanded from 
evangelism to include church revitalization, changing the culture of the church and tools 
to motivate leaders. The literature supported an inductive approach to understand the 
state of the church, and provided the concepts to design an ideal model of ministry not 
present in the ministry context. The inductive and deductive insights that the researcher 


gleaned from the literature are the foundation upon which the theoretical model in this 
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project is based. The purpose of this model is to treat the transplanted heart of CUMC, 


and the theoretical foundation is discussed in this chapter. 
Biblical Foundation 


The Bible offers an appropriate place to begin. Frederick C. Tiffany and Sharon 
H. Ringe in their book Biblical Interpretation point out the significance of the living 
interactive exchange that occurs when the diversity of the biblical text encounters the 
uniqueness of the reader/researcher.' This interpretive process of the Bible begins with an 
acknowledgement of the life experiences and cultural background that the researcher 
brings to his or her reading. 

That being established, Who is Rev. Katurah Johnson and what life experiences 
and cultural background does she bring as the researcher in the project? Rev. Johnson is 
an African American clergy woman with fifteen years of ministry experience that has 
been filled with surprises, blessings and extraordinary grace from both God and man. 
Nothing has been by accident but rather all has been by the hand of an Almighty God 
sometimes referred to as the divine. The person, Rev. Johnson, may be described this 
way: she was married once, now divorced, was a single parent, now an empty-nester. She 
was born into the boomer generation that integrated public southern schools during the 
1960’s and early 1970’s. 

The Old Testament community that offers insights into the heart condition 
diagnosed in the CUMC congregation is found in the Book of Nehemiah. Nehemiah is 


called by God to respond to the remnant of Jewish survivors of the Babylonian exile 


‘Frederick C. Tiffany and Sharon H. Ringe, Biblical Interpretation: A Road Map (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1996). 
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living amid the rubble in Jerusalem. The city had been destroyed in 587 BCE. Likewise, 
the congregation of CUMC is a faithful remnant living among the ruins on the south side 
of Gary. There are about twenty empty and stripped houses in the block in which CUMC 
is located. Yet, the congregation has a heart for ministry that is physically weak due to 
several factors. 

The New Testament text found in Revelations 3:1-10 records a letter to the church 
in Sardis. There is a sense of urgency in “the words of him who holds the seven spirits of 
God and the seven stars.” This same urgency is present at CUMC. Like the church in 
Sardis, the former churches also had a reputation of being alive. Just as Jesus is calling 
the church in Sardis to Wake up! CUMC is also being called to Wake up! The expected 
outcome of the treatment for CUMC is that it wakes up, reclaim its identity; its mission. 
The goal is for the leadership to become empowered so that the deeds (are made) 
complete in the sight of my God. 

Trusting that indeed there is nothing new under the sun’ the issues within the 
social context of the first-century church are not unlike the issues faced by the twenty- 
first century church of Jesus Christ today. The Holy Scriptures also offer hope and 
spiritual healing for CUMC in Gary, Indiana. 

In the New Testament model, the presence and the power of the Holy Spirit 
ignited a transformation in the hearts of members of the Jewish community in the early 
church. The apostle Luke tells us in the Book of Acts that the disciples of Jesus the Christ 
were guided by the Holy Spirit following the ascension of Jesus back-to heaven and 


established the church. As promised by Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit becomes the main 
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character in the work and activities of the disciples as they became apostles, planting 
churches in Jerusalem, in Judea and Samaria and beyond. 

It is the Holy Spirit that is the needful thing for every human activity purposed to 
be instruments of God. Likewise, it is the Holy Spirit that is the needful thing for CUMC. 
It is the Holy Spirit that will guide the congregation to discerning God’s will. It is the 
Holy Spirit that will anoint the teaching, the preaching, the testimony and ministry of 
CUMC. Once ignited, it is the Holy Spirit that will become a burning in the bones of the 
members of CUMC. God will be glorified, hearts will be transformed and souls will be 
saved. 

The Holy Spirit anointed the disciples and filled their souls and lit their tongues 
with fire. The event is recorded in the second chapter of Acts: 

When the day of Pentecost came, they were all together in one place. 

Suddenly a sound like the blowing of a violent wind came from heaven 

and filled the whole house where they were sitting. They saw what seemed 

to be tongues of fire that separated and came to rest on each of them. All 

of them were filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in other 

tongues as the Spirit enabled them. 

As promised by Jesus, the Holy Spirit came and ignited their hearts within them 
and their tongues boldly bore a fiery witness of the good news to those with ears to hear. 
The Bible says “and about 3,000 were added to their number that day” with more added 
daily.’ The work of the Holy Spirit is just as essential then as it is today. For this reason, 


the work of the Holy Spirit as recorded in the Book of Acts must be a part of the biblical 


foundation of this project. 


>Acts 2:1-4, NIV. 
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Theological Foundation 


Robert Schnase’s work Five Practices of Fruitful Living gives insight into the 
spiritual state of CUMC. The five adjectives that Schnase pairs with five key areas of the 
church can be directly attributed to the power and presence of the Holy Spirit. They are 
radical, passionate, intentional, risk-taking, and extravagant. Fruitful congregations 
practice radical hospitality, intentional faith development, risk-taking mission and service 
and extravagant generosity. 

When the members of the body of Christ are filled with the Holy Spirit, in their 
holy boldness, they become radical, passionate, intentional, risk-taking and extravagant. 
“The personal practice of radical hospitality begins with accepting God’s love for us 
offered through Christ, and deciding to let that gracious love make a difference in our 
lives. It’s an attitude, a mindset, openness to spiritual things, and a willingness to listen, 
perceive, and receive God’s presence and initiative.”° 

Schnase goes on to expound on the work of the Holy Spirit within the person in 
worship. “Worship expresses our love for God, our devotion to the creator, redeemer, and 
sustainer of life... Worship provides the most likely settings for the change of heart and 
mind we describe as justification.”® And for this reason, worship matters. The preaching, 
the music, the sound system, comfortable seats, the commitment to excellence and the 
yielding to the power of the Holy Spirit matter when it comes to worship. 

Paul’s letters were written to the infant church throughout the provinces across the 


Roman Empire announcing the good news of Jesus Christ. The good news was that the 


Robert C. Schnase, Five Practices of Fruitful Living (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2010), 36. 
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begotten son of the living God was born, an event foretold by the prophets. Christ’s 
ultimate sacrifice of his life was because of God’s love for humanity. Christ’s death 
sealed the promise of eternal life in paradise for all who love, trust and believe the good 
news of Jesus Christ. These letters also give instructions on servant leadership and holy 
living and laid the foundation for the doctrines of the Christian faith. 

It is to these letters that the church of Jesus Christ today turns for direction as it 
carries out the Great Commission announcing the good news of Jesus Christ to a lost and 
hurting world. Through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the church is empowered to live 
out the Greatest Commandment which is to “Love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul and with all your mind and with all your strength.” The second is 


this, “Love your neighbor as yourself.” 
Historical Foundation 


In this section, the researcher explores church history that provides information 
needed to find a solution to the problem identified in the ministry setting of the Rev. 
Johnson. The problem diagnosed is that CUMC has a heart for ministry that has been 
weakened. 

A survey of church history in the modern era reveals events that are common in 
urban city centers that are impacted by social and economic phenomenon. Church history 
also documents that the response of the church and individuals called by God are often 


divinely inspired. The work of the church and these individual are related to revivals and 


7Mk 12:29c-31(NIV). 
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awakenings and lead to significant social or economic movements and religious 
reformation. 

Cases in point are the social problems of Victorian England, from the early 1800’s 
through the early 1900’s. Consider the similarity in issues we use today in America, i.e. 
social-economic conditions, medical care reform, civil rights movement, education crisis 
and prison reform, these were issues during other times in history. The need for God’s 
redeeming love is needed by all, without respect of country, cultural and ethnic 
background, gender, socio-economic position and educational experience. 

This period of reformation grew out revivals that began with the preaching of 
George Whitefield who was called the apostle of the British Empire. Whitefield crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean thirteen times and was well known throughout the early colonial 
states. Whitefield and the brothers Wesley, John and Charles, are given credit for 
inspiring the Methodist Movement in England and the Great Awakening in America. 
Whitefield, who preached to tens of thousands at one time was small in frame but had a 
voice that is described as a “voice that startled England like a trumpet blast.”® Missionary 
training centers were established and many heard the voice of God calling them to serve 
the lost, the least and the last. 

There is an informative and interesting article entitled “The Century of Reform” 
published in a special section in the 1997 volume of Christian History.’ The writers who 
contributed to this series entitled the sub sections with phrases that we use today to 


identify urban problems, i.e., urban renewal, medical care, education, civil rights, prison 


’Donald Lewis, “The Century of Reform: Urban Renewal, saving the slums,” Christian History 
(Carol Stream: Christianity Today, Inc., 1997, Issue 53, Vol. XVI, No. 1, 1997), 33-34. 
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reform and child labor. In the 21* century, the issue that replaces child labor would be 
child abuse but in both titles speak to the violence inflicted upon the weakest and most 
vulnerable among us. The context of these issues dated 150 years ago in Victorian 
England in the 19" century and parallel current issues found in the 21“ century Gary, 
Indiana. 

In England, it was the preached word of God that was heard by people who 
responded by serving the hungry, the naked, the ignorant, the imprisoned, the sick, the 
orphans and the widows. Their work became the catalyst that transformed the urban 
center of London. The Christians who made a difference in the bleak and desperate 
conditions in London’s ghettos includes young adults, men and women, who served 
others and led movements that saved lives and led to significant reforms. 

In response to the medical care crisis, Florence Nightingale was 16 years old 
when she heard God’s voice. She studied nursing, visited hospitals and after family 
obligations had been met, she would “showed up in the British wars hospitals at Scutari, 
and found conditions far worse than she could have imagined. There was a 42 percent 
death rate. After her efforts, the death rate dropped to 3 percent.”"” 

In response to urban renewal crisis, Lord Shaftesbury, an evangelical reformer, 
played a pivotal role in leading other British evangelicals and in lobbying for changes 
that led to governmental lodging houses and securing safe water supply. Thomas 
Chalmers, a Scottish Presbyterian, responded to the rapid growth in the inner city by 


dividing the city into geographically-defined parishes and appointed an elder to address 


‘Kevin D. Crow, “The Century of Reform: Medical Care: Lady of the Lamp,” Christian History 
(Carol Stream: Christianity Today, Inc., 1997, Issue 53, Vol. XVD, 35. 
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the spiritual needs and a deacon to meet their physical needs. He established London City 
Missions that employed over 500 full-time workers." 

This model calls to mind the Township Trustee Offices in Gary and other towns 
and cities in the mid-west. With the current economic crisis, the services the Trustees 
provide are at risk of being drastically reduced or totally eliminated. The impact on the 
indigent population will create opportunities for ministries that only the church can 
provide. 

The city of Gary was a 1906 experiment in industrial urban planning. Gary was 
dubbed the City of the Century. It was new and was filled with hope. A mere 100 years 
later, the city of Gary may come under the administration of the state of Indiana, due to 
loss of jobs, and corrupt politicians. Twenty two school buildings are vacant and up for 
sale. CUMC has a food pantry and is a member of the Food Bank of Northwest Indiana. 
People are hungry. In order to maintain membership with the Food Bank, CUMC will 
likely have to increase its hours. During this summer, CUMC opened its parking lot to 
the Food Bank’s partnership with McDonalds for a food give-a-way. Hundreds of people 
came and were given meat, canned foods, vegetables and bread. CUMC’s heart for 
mission still beats. 

Is waiting for the next great awakening the answer? Having hearts open to be 
ignited by the Holy Spirit is the answer. How do we get there? What events and persons 
in history can inspire CUMC’s spiritual renewal of the Holy Spirit? 

First, let us consider several things that aggravated this heart condition. The major 


event was the /ransplantation of the Delaney congregation whose history includes a 


UT ewis, 34. 
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transformative ministry to black migrants leaving the south to live in the city and work in 
the steel mills of Gary, Indiana. The transplantation was significant in itself. There was a 
plan and several recommendations documented in the Merger Document. Whether the 
reasons were due to the lack of commitment or the lack of leadership, CUMC was unable 
to translate its heart for missions and outreach to serve in a new mission field in a strong 
and sustaining manner. 

Many members from both of the congregations, Delaney and Grace were lost 
during this transplantation. There has been no viable plan for evangelism in this new 
mission field as the two churches pursued the merger to become CUMC. The facility into 
which the Delaney and Grace congregations merged is sturdy but dated. In the decade 
prior to the merger, the Grace congregation experienced a brief period of vital outreach 
ministry to the Glen Park neighborhood through its Kids Club. However, the 
neighborhood is in a crisis. 

The crisis in the Glen Park neighborhood is not peculiar to the city of Gary alone, 
but is raging within the neighborhoods across the urban city centers in America. This 
unfortunate reality makes this project a practical model for other congregations engaged 


in ministry in mission fields in similar crises. 


Theoretical Foundation 


The literature that has been reviewed and the historical, biblical and theological 
evidence that has been presented is the theoretical foundation for this model. In theory, 
when a congregation re-claims its mission, by employing tools of communication, 


relationship development activities, engaging in intercessory prayer and purpose-based 
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ministries, the direction of the church’s lifecycle will change. The model for this project 
will focus on three areas, self-identity, vision and mission and leadership development. 
Overcoming resistance to change in order to become a revitalized and transformed faith 
community making disciples of Jesus Christ was elemental in all aspects of the project. 

George Bullard’s diagram, the lifecycle of a congregation, is a tool that helps a 
congregation to better understand its vision, mission, relationships, programing and its 
management.’* The project model includes the concept of the lifecycle of a congregation. 
This was one of the learnings of the Fruitful Congregation Journey (FCJ) program. 
Locating where CUMC is on the lifecycle involves a process of self-rediscovery for the 
congregation. This part of the model will be discussed in detail in Chapter Five. 

Another learning gained in the FCJ and key aspect of this project model is the 
process of assessing if a church is external or internal in its heart for and practice of 
ministry. Rick Rusaw and Eric Swanson’s book entitled The Externally Focused Church 
details the stories of externally focused churches and offers the information useful in 
developing assessment tools.” 

In the book Unbinding the Gospel: Real Life Evangelism, Martha Grace Reese 
puts theory into practice. '* In “Chapter 10: Getting Started,” Reese gives a step-by-step 
process to lead a church to fulfill the Great Commission. She recommends that a year is 


spent in prayer by the pastor who is in a covenant group with other clergy colleagues as 


“George Bullard’s diagram is referenced in Recreating the Church by Richard L. Ham, 
Recreating the Church: Leadership for the Postmodern Age,(St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2007), page 30; 
an adaptation of Bullard’s diagram is found in Paul D. Borden’s Direct Hit: Aiming Real Leaders at the 
Mission Field (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 2006), on pages 133-144. 


Rick Rusaw and Eric Swanson, The Externally Focused Church (Loveland, CO: Group 
Publishing, Inc., 2004). 


“Martha Grace Reese, Unbinding the Gospel, Real Life Evangelism (St. Louis, MO: Chalice 
Press). 
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they support each other in their preparation to lead their churches to make disciples of 
Jesus Christ.'° Three months after the pastor’s group is formed and begins their meetings, 
the pastor assembles E-Teams. 

Curtis House, pastor of First United Methodist Church in Wolfforth, Texas, 
published his strategic plan to lead his church to become an effective church in The 
Parish Paper, a monthly publication for church leaders and copyrighted by Herb Miller, 
available electronically by subscription. '6 The Indiana Conference pays the subscription 
and makes the publication available free on its web site. Pastor House’s plan is entitled 
Church Effectiveness Nuggets: Volume 34: Changing a Church’s Culture Changes Its 
Future, and is available as a free download on the internet in PDF format. Both Reese’s 
process and House’s Mission Action Plan (MAP), place the responsibility of leading, 
visioning, naming and training persons in the first level group to the Pastor. House 
includes detailed lesson plans that he used with the first group. Reese’s and House’s work 


are primary resources in the development of this doctoral project. 


SYbid., 137. 


Church Effectiveness Nuggets: Volume 34, Changing a Church’s Culture Changes Its Future. 
Copyright 2009, Curtis House, free download, www.TheParishPaper.com (2010) (accessed September 27, 
2010). 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 
Hypothesis 


Christ United Methodist Church in Gary, Indiana, is the ministry context for this 
project called A Prescription to Thrive for a Merged Church’s Transplanted Heart 
through Re-claiming its Mission and its Purpose. The hypothesis of this project is that if 
CUMC engages in a prescription to become a fruitful congregation, by re-claiming its 
mission to be a faith community that understands and lives out its call to be a unified 
body of believers, mobilized to carry out the great commission, it will experience a 


change in its position along the lifecycle of the church. 
Description of Ministry Project 


This ethnographic study explores the process of leading the congregation to 
reclaim its mission, vision and core values which were identified at the outset of the 
merger process. An “(E)thnography is a strategy of inquiry in which the researcher 
studies an intact cultural group in a natural setting over a prolonged period of time by 


collecting, primarily, observational and interview data.”’ In selecting this research 


‘John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods 
Approaches, 3” ed. (Los Angeles, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 2009), 13. 
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approach, the researcher becomes the participant/observer which positions the researcher 
to collaborate with participants. From this position, the researcher may participate in the 
healing by employing practical activities that will lead to self-awareness and ultimately 
fruitfulness.’ Initially, the exploration to merge involved five United Methodist 
congregations in Gary. This laity led process culminated in 2004 when two of the five 
churches voted in favor of the merger. They formed a new church called Christ United 
Methodist Church. 

The urgency for a plan of intervention was discerned by the researcher when she 
was appointed to CUMC in 2007. In her second year, she targeted members of the 
Church Council by teaching biblical principles of leadership. She provided training on 
servant leadership, designed a servant leader’s covenant document and added a self- 
assessment tool. Examples of the covenant and assessment tool may be found in 
Appendix E. She used the lay leader’s installation services to preach and teach about 
servant leadership. This work is a precursor to the doctoral project, but laid the 
foundation for the work that followed. 

The project included a leadership training event for members of the administrative 
and ministry committees. It focused on what it means to be radical, passionate, 
intentional, risk-taking, and extravagant in one’s personal call to be a leader and its 
connection to the church and specifically how these spiritual practices may be applied to 
hospitality, worship, faith-development, missions and outreach, and giving.? The agenda 


and the pastor’s notes of the fruitful leaders training session may be found in Appendix F. 


Ibid., 62. 


*Robert Schnase, Five Practices of a Fruitful Congregation (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2007), 8-9. 
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The anticipated outcome of this project is a church that is led by vital and fruitful leaders 
committed to the mission to make disciples of Jesus Christ. 

As the researcher reached the third phase of the doctoral program at the United 
Theological Seminary, the FCJ (Fruitful Congregations Journey) Pastor/Laity Team 
began the first phase of a revitalization program led by the Indiana Conference’s Church 
Development Team. This is the second group of leaders in this ethnographic study. This 
ethnographic approach allowed the researcher to become both a participant and an 
observer. This research design fit perfectly as the pastor and the laity formed the FCJ 
Pastor/Laity Team. 

CUMC has a church motto. It is expressed in the acronym: Christ United 
Methodist Church is called, unified, mobilized and commissioned. CUMC is indeed 
called. It lives and desires to be a vehicle for Christ’s love. Key to the transformation of 
CUMC is that it must live out its call as a unified body of believers. Hence, the focus on 
leadership training includes creating opportunities to develop strong relationships of 
mutual trust and accountability. 

The pastor has the task of mobilizing the congregation. This is most effectively 
accomplished with the support of lay leaders who are trained and mobilized. Therefore a 
third group of leaders has begun a process of self-discovery. The expectation is that they 
will be instrumental in leading the congregation to healing and wholeness. 

This third group has been in place since long before the merger and is known as 
Class Leaders. The power of this group has the potential to change the DNA of the 


church. During this fifth phase, the work of training and expanding the Class Leaders 
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began. The time table for the Class Leaders will continue through the end of the year and 


culminate with a consecration service early in 2012. 
Research Design 


A qualitative methodology includes but is not limited to surveys, questionnaires, 
interviews, focus groups, leadership training and sermon series. In this project, the intent 
of these tools was to discover the level of self-awareness and the understanding of roles 
and responsibilities of the leaders of CUMC. The ultimate goal was to connect the 
ministry of the church to which the leaders are called and commissioned with re- 
discovering of the mission and revisiting the vision of CUMC. 

The Fruitful Congregations Journey was instrumental in addressing the 
rediscovery of the mission and revisiting the vision of CUMC. During the first meeting of 
the Pastor/Laity Team, the pastor presented the mission statement, the core values, and 
recommendations from the 2004 merger documentation and the ministry action plan that 
was outlined in a grant application. Both the laity and the pastor attended eight sessions 
with participants from six other churches. At the end of each session each participant 
wrote an action plan that was to be completed before the next session. The pastor and the 
laity team reviewed the concepts learned and how they may be applicable to a strategic 
plan of becoming a vital congregation within each church represented. 

There were seven books that were required readings, see Appendix D. These 
current readings affirmed the need to know, to understand and to live out the mission and 
vision of the church. After each session, the pastor and laity team met. Together they 


pinpointed the key concept of each session that would be communicated to the 
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congregation. The presentations were made in a fellowship setting that began with a 
potluck meal. The presentations were made by the laity team and pastor to the 


congregation. 
Measurement 


There were several surveys conducted by the FCJ Pastor/Laity Team. The 
findings will be discussed in Chapter Five. The surveys were designed to assess the 
member’s self-awareness of the church’s mission and vision as well as their 
understanding of the work and role of the lay leaders. The plan to expand the learnings 
gleaned from the Fruitful Congregations Journey by replicating the FCJ sessions for 
church leaders from cluster churches. The goal is to continue to bring members of the 
FCJ Laity Team together and to expand the group to in include additional members. 

Rounding out the plan to train and motivate leaders and to improve unity among 
the members of the church, surveys to determine the effectiveness of the ministry of the 
Class Leaders were designed and distributed. The first survey was a self-assessment tool 
targeting the individual Class Leader. The second was a survey of the congregation. As 
members of the fourteen classes, the survey provided the researcher data that measured 
level of awareness the congregation has on the ministry of the Class Leaders. 

This survey tool was also designed to reveal if the ministry of the Class Leaders 
impacted the individual members of the church. It allows church members to express 
their understanding and expectations they have for the Class Leaders. A follow up survey 


will measure the change in knowing who their class leader is, and the change in Class 
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Leader’s knowledge of their role and whether they changed their practice of ministry to 
include new activities of fellowship and nurturing. 

Sermons and the church’s newsletter for September, 2011 have been devoted to 
the ministry of Class Leaders. The congregation will see the Class Leaders and learn who 
the members of their class are. The plan is to identify new class leaders who have the 
gifts and passion to participate in this ministry. This part of the doctoral project is 


ongoing. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


During this entire ethnographic research effort however, I felt as though I 
was groping in the dark, making decisions with the discomforting 
tentativeness of most first-time ethnographers. Uncertainty was my own 
repetitive refrain. Over and over I asked myself such questions as, “Is this 
an appropriate site to do research? Should I be spending more time there 
instead of here? Should I be observing more, or observing less? How can I 
make myself more visible? How can I make myself invisible?” Months 
passed before I came to understand that uncertainty was a fundamental 
part of the ethnographic method. Much more time passed before I began to 
feel even slightly comfortable fumbling with the unfamiliar. 

Frances Julia Riemer’ 


The chosen method of inquiry for this qualitative approach is called an 
ethnography. The ethnographic study has become a popular tool in action research. 
Creswell notes that although the methods of qualitative processes are similar, the 
approach to data analysis draws on diverse strategies of inquiry. “In fact, the strategies of 
inquiry chosen in a qualitative project have a dramatic influence on the procedures, 
which, even within strategies, are anything but uniform.” 

The researcher as the participant/observer in this project struggled early on in 


deciding which inquiry method to employ. As her understanding of the nuances of this 


‘Frances Julia Riemer, “Chapter 11: Ethnographic Research.” 
http://media.wiley.com/product_data/excerpt/95/04701810/0470181095-2.pdf (accessed July 1, 2011). 


*John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
3"4 ed. (Los Angeles, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 2009), 173. 
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narrative research method grew, she became confident that this was the method best 
suited for this project. Hence, the data collected comes from surveys, observations and 
interviews conducted in the natural setting of CUMC. These are all elements of an 
ethnographic study. Creswell also says that the ethnographic study is “flexible and 
typically evolves contextually (emphasis mine) in response to the lived realities 
encountered in the field setting.” 

An example of how the context evolved occurred when the researcher assumed 
the leadership position in the Fruitful Congregations Journey (FCJ) revitalization process. 
This was an unexpected addition to the project in that it was not part of the initial project 
proposal. The benefit of the lay leadership introducing the FCJ during phase three of the 
researcher’s project design is two-fold. First, the journey compliments the purpose of the 
doctoral project which is to involve the priesthood of believers at CUMC as they become 
change agents in the church and context associates in this project. Voting in favor of 
taking this revitalization journey, demonstrates that the congregation of CUMC felt 
strongly that an immediate intervention was needed and was willing to participate and/or 
lead. 

The second benefit is that the journey will continue long beyond the researcher’s 
final examination. The FCJ initiative continues to be instrumental in realizing the change 
as articulated in the hypothesis. 

Greenwood and Levin says that action research allows the social scientist to 


employ a means to understand the culture in order to “build a better, freer society.” For 


*Ibid., 13. 


“Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
SAGE Publications, Inc., 1998), 3. 
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religious leaders, action research is especially useful in that it engages “three elements: 
research, action and participation” as they are divinely guided to lead God’s people to 
transformation. 

The reader may recall in Chapter Two, the review of literature was presented in 
three areas of interest, namely, evangelism, church revitalization and leadership 
development. Although discipling was not highlighted, making disciples and growing as 
disciples is understood to be the intended transformation that is to occur within the 
individual seeking an encounter with the divine. Hence, disciple making is the hoped for 
outcome whether the ministry activity is evangelism, church revitalization and leadership 
development. 

Likewise, in this chapter, the data collected will be presented in a similar fashion, 
focusing on three groups of leaders. It is important to note that other members wanted to 
be part of this Fruitful Congregations Journey leadership team in response to the 
presentations that were made during the potluck fellowship dinners. 

There were several questions that directed this cultural study. They are: 

e What is the vision of CUMC? 

® Does CUMC understand its mission? 

e How does CUMC carry out its mission? 
e What is the culture of CUMC? 

e Is the culture of CUMC changing? 


e Is the culture of the community around CUMC changing? 


What are the strengths of CUMC? 


*Ibid., 6 
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e Is the church resistant to change? 
« Emerging from a merging, what does this mean? 
e What would be the benefit of focusing on small group 


development and can it be connected to the mission of the 
church? 


Covenant Servant Leaders 


The Pastor recognized early on that the key to growth of any kind begins with 
training the leaders. She prayerfully designed a covenant for servant leaders, and later 
added a self-assessment tool. The goal was four-fold: to teach the biblical foundations of 
servant leadership, to provide a means for each leader to make a commitment to his/her 
own personal spiritual development through Bible study and Sunday School involvement, 
to connect with the connection through district, conference and Black Methodists for 
Church Renewal (BMCR) events, and lastly to be held accountable to lead by example as 
responsible stewards and committed tithers. 

The practices of fruitful leaders are evident in the covenant, see Appendix E. The 
self-assessment tool is distributed to the leadership in the fall and assists the Committee 
on Lay Leadership (Nominations) in their annual charge to identify and nominate lay 
leaders to the committees and boards to serve the local church. 

The covenant was distributed to thirty-five leaders in 2009, thirty-six leaders in 
2010 and thirty-seven leaders in 2011. In addition to the members of the Church Council 
receiving the covenant were all the members of the administrative committees, namely, 
the Board of Trustees, Finance Committee, Staff Pastor Parish Relations and Lay 


Leadership. Including the chairpersons of these administrative committees, the Church 


a 


Council is composed of chairpersons of the ministry committees, namely, Worship, 
Missions, Christian Education and Evangelism. 

The new committees added in 2011 were Church History and Archives and the 
Memorial Committees. Other members who serve on the Church Council are the Lay 
Leader, Lay Member to the Annual Conference, Treasurer, Finance Secretary, Presidents 
of the United Methodist Men and the United Methodist Women and one member At- 
Large. 

Twenty-nine covenants were signed and returned the first year. Of those, eighteen 
served on the Church Council. Seventeen were signed and returned in 2010. By 2011, 
fourteen were signed and returned. Of those, twelve served on the Church Council. In 
2011 count, six leaders who had not signed a covenant had done so in one of the previous 
years. There were three Church Council members who never signed nor completed a 
covenant. The response among the chairpersons and the other members on the Church 
Council speaks to the level of commitment at this tier of leadership. 

During one-on-one interviews with members of the Church Council, the Pastor 
began each meeting with prayer followed by questions related to their family and/or job. 
After these preliminary questions, the Pastor acknowledged whether the covenant of 
servant leadership had been signed. The response by those who had not signed the 
covenant was “I just didn’t get around to it,” or “TI still have it and I’1l sign and return it to 
you.” To date, those three Church Council members have not done so. A plan to increase 
holding leaders accountable is under development. 

The decision to include the members of the administrative committees, beyond 


just the chairpersons, was so that this covenant could be used as a teaching tool. It also 
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allowed these members to become aware of expectations and accountability along with 
the chairperson of the committees with whom they served. The Pastor pointed out that the 
covenant emphasizes the practices of fruitful leaders by listing the spiritual disciplines of 
spiritual leaders, i.e. dates and locations of district training events and conference events, 
Bible Studies and Sunday School offerings. The covenant allowed the Pastor the 
opportunity to teach on stewardship and to lead members to prayerfully consider making 
a commitment to become a tither. It was her intention to clearly articulate that tithing is a 
commandment of God, an act of worship and an expression of the heart of a true and 
faithful disciple of Jesus Christ. 

The hoped for result is a change in the number of participants in district events, 
new faces in Bible Study, and a change in individual giving. These changes would be 
evident in discipleship growth, if not numerically, then certainly spiritually. Changes in 
the practices of the individual leaders will translate in a change in the lifecycle of the 


church. 


Fruitful Congregations Journey 


In Phase IH of the researcher’s doctoral project, the leadership of CUMC voted to 
participate in the Fruitful Congregations Journey, a nine-month shared learning 
experience facilitated by the Conference Church Development Team. “The Fruitful 


Congregation Journey (FCJ) is a team-based discovery process that helps churches to 


13 


more effectively carry out their ministry to make disciples of Jesus Christ for the 
transformation of the world.” 

The FCJ program begins with eight monthly sessions of learning new concepts in 
church growth, discipleship making, becoming externally focused and embracing a 
simple approach to being the church. Each church is expected to identify eight persons to 
become members of the team. A minimum of four are expected to attend the monthly 
sessions. The sessions for the lay teams are called LLD, Lay Leadership Development. 
Our FCJ Team joined lay persons from six other churches. The pastor joined the pastors 
of those six churches for the PLD, Pastoral Leadership Development. 

This shared learning period is to be followed by a consultation/intervention that 
spans a period of five months. The Church Development Staff will conduct a church 
assessment and make five recommendations, called prescriptions to become a fruitful 
congregation. The church assessment is scheduled in May of 2012. 

After the consultation/intervention phase, the next twelve to eighteen months is 
the third phase and involves the implementation of the prescriptions. The pastor will be 
assigned a coach and the church must make a monetary commitment to underwrite this 
support. 

With church-wide support of CUMC taking the journey, the pastor/researcher 
became a participant/researcher as she led the FCJ Clergy/Lay Team in this program. 


During the first phase of the FCJ, the strategic inquiry process of this ethnographic study 


*Indiana Conference of the United Methodist Church. Fruitful Congregations: Church 
Revitalization Process. A resource of the Indiana Conference Church Development Team. 
http://inumc.org/pages/details/386 (accessed November 2010 - August 13, 2011). 
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was implemented over a period of twenty-weeks. During this time, the data collected in 
this field study was based on surveys, questionnaires, interviews and observations. 
Critical to the effectiveness of the shared learning process was communication 
beyond the FCJ Team. This was achieved in a three-step process. A flow-chart of this 
process is found in Chart 1. It describes the manner in which the Team shared the 
highlights from LLD and PDL sessions attended by the Laity Team and the Pastor. 

At the first debriefing meeting of the FCJ Clergy/Laity Team, the pastor raised the 
questions, Who is Christ Church? What is the vision and the mission of the church? How 
does CUMC live out its mission? Copies of the core values, the vision and mission 
statements from the 2005 vision retreat, recommendations from the 2004 merger 
document and the ministry goals outlined in the grant proposal were presented to the 
Team. Together they agreed upon common objectives from the LLD and PDL sessions 
that would be presented to the congregation. 

The first potluck dinner was well attended and the energy was high. This process 


became the procedure for the succeeding meetings. 


fe) 


Chartl. Communications Flow-chart for FCJ 


Communications Flow-chart for FCJ 


Sessions | — 8 LLD: Lay Leadership PLD: Pastor Leadership 
Step1 | Separate Lay & | Development Development 
Sept — | Pastor Teams (Shared Learning) (Shared Learning) 


May | from 6 churches 


FCJ Clergy-Lay e Team reviewed key concepts; discussed learnings 
Step2 | Team Debrief & from readings; shared action plans 
Nov — | Action Planning e By consensus decided the simplest approach to 
June | Meeting present concepts to share with congregation 
e Designed small group activities for Potluck 
presentations 
Step 3 | FCJ Clergy-Lay ¢ Host Potluck dinner 
Nov — | Team present e Present concepts and learnings 
April | key concepts to e Led small group activity 
congregation 


The presentation focused on reclaiming the vision and mission and revisiting the 
core values of the Church. The key concept learned by the Team members at the learning 
sessions and was shared with the congregation. It was important that the vision and the 
mission statements of the church be visible at all times. The mission and vision 
statements are printed on bulletins and newsletters. A new logo with CUMC’s motto was 
designed and is now printed on the church’s letterhead. At every Church Council 
meeting, before action is taken on any motion, the question is asked, How does this 
project, ministry, activity, etc., allow CUMC to live out its mission? 

The mission statement was incorporated into the year-long stewardship 


educational program which has been included in every worship service since January of 
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2011. The Finance Committee has developed a guide for each ministry of the church to 
develop a narrative mission budget that celebrates accomplishments and inspires 
members to be active in the work of CUMC. 

Before moving on, it is important to note that some readers may observe that after 
six years, a new and fresh visioning retreat would be in order. In fact, in 2009, the Church 
Council set a date for a retreat and assigned a group to plan the event. It never happened. 
When the Pastor inquired about it, the consensus was that when the 2005 vision retreat 
occurred, the members were filled with anticipation and hope. The Pastor was told that a 
lot of work was put into the event and it yielded vision and mission statements that they 
believed to be pertinent today. 

For this reason, the Pastor brought to the table of the first meeting of the FCJ 
Clergy/Laity Team those documents from the merger plan, the ministry action plan from 
the grant proposal and the core values, and mission and vision statements claimed in 
2005. The Pastor was confident that it was important that the team reviewed these 
documents to determine if they are relevant after six years. 

The second presentation made by the FCJ Team was on the concept of the 
lifecycle. The congregation was shown how this tool can be used to describe the change 
and transformation that occurs during the life of the church. The four key issues that 
determine where a church is positioned along the cycle are vision, relationships, program 
and management. 

George Bullard’s lifecycle of a congregation marks ten distinct periods along the 
cycle, see Chart 2. While a church may not experience all ten periods and may not fit any 


one period perfectly, there is a definite upside and a downside of the lifecycle that is 


TI 


reflected within the church. These four key issues ask basic questions. Vision asks the 
question, Where are we going? Relationship asks, Who is going with us? Program asks, 


How do we get there? Management asks, What do we control?’ 


Chart 2. The Upside & Downside of the Lifecycle of Church® 


Upside of Lifecycle Downside of Lifecycle —_| 
1. Birth | 3 16. Maturity 5) 

| 2 Infancy 0 7. Empty Nest 6 il 
3. Childhood 0 8. Retirement 2 
4. Adolescence 2 “T9. Old Age - 
5. Adulthood 6 10. Death 0 


After the potluck and the presentation, the congregation participated in an activity 
that allowed everyone to learn in a practical and hands-on manner. In the presentation, 
the ten periods along the lifecycle were discussed in terms of vision, relationships, 
programs and management. The congregation broke into groups of 2-3 and examined the 
descriptions of each period without the key words listed in Chart 2. They were only given 
the descriptions of each period. 

Twenty-eight groups responded by indicating which description best describes the 
state of the church from their point of view. The numbers that are recorded in each of the 
periods in Chart 2 indicates the period that best describe CUMC as seen by each group. 


Seven groups chose Old Age, six groups placed CUMC in the Empty Nest period. Based 


Paul D. Borden, Direct Hit: Aiming Real Leaders at the Mission Field (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2006), 133. 


*Ibid., 133. 
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on these responses, including the four groups who identified characteristics of Maturity 
and Retirement as being descriptive of CUMC, most of the members see CUMC as being 
on the downside of the lifecycle. Six groups view CUMC as being in the period just 
before the downside of the lifecycle, Adulthood, leaving only five groups who placed 
CUMC on the upside of the lifecycle. 

The third presentation focused on the question, [Is CUMC externally focused or 
internally focused? Again the congregation was given an activity following the potluck 
meal and the presentation. This one focused on the level of contact and cooperative 
ministries the church has in the community. In this survey, respondents were asked to 
respond if the statement describes CUMC. The statements asked the participants to 1) 
compare the racial and social composition of the congregation with the community, 2) if 
visitors see, hear or read about outreach ministries on their first visit, 3) does the budget 
focus on community/mission, etc. 

Twenty surveys were returned. Of the ten areas of assessment, only one area was 
seen as an area that CUMC was perceived as outwardly-focused. That was in the area of 
prayer. The statement reads: Our prayer times (worship, meetings, small groups, etc...) 
include prayer for the community. In this area, there were ten who responded that CUMC 
is outward focused and mission-minded, five responded that CUMC is inward-focused in 
this area and five responded neither. 

The pastor/researcher discovered that this survey failed to meet a standard of 
clarity that allows the researcher to gather sound data. Due to the lack of clarity in this 
survey tool, the Pastor must follow-up with more teaching and training in this very 


important area. The presentation which is summarized in Appendix I, however, 
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succeeded in leading the attendees to better understand the difference between externally 
focused and internally focused. The leaders and members of the church use these terms in 
relation to outreach activities. For an example, in planning a parking lot Meet Your 
Neighbor event that included food, fun and fellowship, the committee decided that this 
activity would be an externally focused event that would be evangelism and outreach in 
nature. 

The Appendix G is related to the FCJ aspect of this project. It was designed to 
assess the level of knowledge retained by individual members on the FCJ Lay Team after 
their participation in this LLD. An interpretation of this will be discussed in the Data 


Analysis section of this chapter. 
Relationship Building 


God is a relational God. Humankind was created in the image God. Therefore, 
humankind is relational. When two individuals or two distinct groups come together, 
relationships are challenged, transformed and changed. This happened when the two 
former churches became one. Relationships were challenged, transformed, changed and 
new ones were established. 

In assessing the leadership and the structure of CUMC, the Pastor discovered that 
the Class Leaders are in the unique position of relationship building. Historically, class 
leaders provided lay pastoral leadership, and were organized into classes. The class 
leaders led class meetings were the basic structural means of Christian spiritual formation 


in the early Methodist societies.” 


"The United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church, 2008 
(Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 2009), 9256. 
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It is rare to find a congregation that has class leaders today. However, there is a 
movement underway to reinstitute the ministry of class meetings and the role of class 
leaders to fit the uniqueness of the twenty-first century church. In the review of literature, 
the researcher noted that relationships are important in many of the works cited. 

In addition to communicating the concepts learned by the FCJ Team, the potluck 
dinners were aimed at relationship building. A strategic plan to empower and educate the 
ministry of class leaders is for the purpose of relationship building. The work will 
continue into 2012. 

The surveys found in Appendix H were designed to determine the general 
impression that members of the congregation have of the Class Leaders Ministry. The 
class leaders were also given the opportunity to self-assess their service as class leaders 
and express their understanding of the spiritual and pastoral aspects of their role. 

CUMC has fourteen classes. There is no clearly defined affinity that places 
members in any group. The class leaders are scheduled to meet monthly but only a few 
are committed to attending regularly. 

Ten of the fourteen Class Leaders responded to the survey. An analysis of the 
findings of this survey will be discussed below. 

A Class Member Survey was designed for the purpose of determining the degree 
to which the ministry of the class leaders is experienced among members of the 
congregation. The Class Member Surveys were distributed before worship and were 
signed for in order to make sure everyone received one. Those who did not sign for a 


survey received one by mail. The return was far below what was desired. Only twenty 


8] 


were returned. Thirty-six were mailed to class members. Thirty-one were signed for upon 
receiving the survey in church. 

The field study continues in this area of relationship building with September, 
2011 designated as Class Leaders Month at CUMC. The Class Leaders were presented 
during worship during the month of September. The Pastor’s message focused on Jesus’ 
commandment to love one another and Paul’s teachings on praying for each other and 
encouraging one another. 

Stories of a new kind of class meeting that is catching on across the denomination 
were shared. Excerpts from an article about covenant groups and support groups that are 
forming in the spirit of John Wesley’s model of class meetings was printed in the 
September newsletter. More stories and more history lessons on class meetings and class 
leaders were be shared during the Class Leaders Moment during worship for the month of 


September. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The response to the Covenant Servant Leadership and the Self-Assessment Tool 
shows an increased awareness for the need to attend to the spiritual disciplines as lay 
leaders at CUMC. One of the offertory counters recently shared with the Pastor that she 
has observed that there is an increase in giving among certain members who had been 
frugal in their offerings in the past. While this is an unofficial observation, it indicates a 
change that can be attributed to the use of the servant leader’s covenant and the self- 


assessment tool. 
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In the area of faith development, two new Bible Study classes have been added as 
of late August. The Monday night class is a UM Disciples Bible Study class on the 
Psalms. The Tuesday morning class is focused on prayer. The Bible Experience Audio 
Hour continues to meet on Thursday nights and has brought new Bible Study attendees to 
church who, otherwise, have not been coming. 

The one-on-one interviews that were conducted early in January allowed the 
Pastor to discuss the spiritual disciplines in a way that has not been done in the past. 
These interviews also allowed her to provide pastoral support while at the same time 
strengthen relationships. Where there may have been some misunderstanding or 
misinformation, the Pastor was able to address these issues as well. 

The journey will continue after the writing of this project is completed as the FCJ 
Clergy/Laity Team prepares for the consultation phase of the program. In the meantime, 
the FCJ Leadership Survey confirmed the researcher’s suspicions. Twelve surveys were 
distributed to the seven members on the original FCJ Laity Team and to the four who 
were added after the nine-month LLP ended. Of the nine who responded, only two 
indicated that they had read any of the books. One read them all and the other missed 
reading one. In the survey, there were three items that received eight responses. Eight 
persons agreed that one of the goals of FCJ was fo live out the vision and the mission of 
the church. Eight persons learned the need to consistently communicate the vision and 
the mission. Eight persons agreed that the elements critical to designing a simple ministry 
process (making disciples) must be a clear process with both the leaders and church 


committed to executing it (clarity). 
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When the FCJ Team met in June after the LLD and PLD ended, all agreed that the 
aspect that was most dynamic during the LLD was sharing this journey with colleagues 
from other churches. The interaction was especially experiential. The Team agreed to 
invite colleagues from our cluster churches to join our FCJ Team as the Team revisits the 
concepts that may be gleaned from these books. This will allow those who did not read 
the books to do so. 

The regrouping, refocusing, revitalizing and retooling the ministry of the Class 
Leaders are key parts of this project. This work is just getting started. The reason is that 
the Pastor assumed the position of leading the FCJ revitalization program. The FCJ took 
priority during Phase IV of the project. Leadership development activities for the class 
leaders will designed and implemented early in 2012. Of course the FCJ will also 
continue beyond the submission of this document. The FCJ Laity Team is excited about 
the next phase scheduled for May, 2012. In the meantime, three monthly-meetings are 


scheduled for the fall to revisit, or read for the first time, the books from the journey. 


OUTCOME 


Targeting three groups of leaders at CUMC has been overwhelming but 
necessary. There is a very real urgency that an intervention must occur sooner than later. 
The particulars of this project along with the activities of the FCJ have the same 
objectives. The hoped for outcome is for a leadership that is empowered to participate in 
the ministry of priesthood of baptized believers at CUMC; that the congregation becomes 
truly fruitful in its practice of ministry, and; that a fire to tell the story of grace and 


salvation wells-up within and becomes a raging fire hurtling members of CUMC beyond 
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the walls of the church. The desired outcome is for a spiritual revival that begins in the 
hearts of CUMC members that ignites a revival in the Glen Park neighborhood, and then 


into the city of Gary. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, I will share the challenges faced during the two and a half years 
since I began this journey. I will discuss the activities that worked and those that did not 
in the design and implementation of this project entitled 4 Prescription to Thrive for a 
Merged Church’s Transplanted Heart Through Re-Claiming its Mission and its Purpose. 
I will also share some thoughts directed to colleagues on how this model and the tools 
may be replicated and the theory that support using them in a variety of leadership 
structures. As one who believes and trusts in the providence of God, this experience has 
been an affirmation that without the One who is the source of life, all that we dare to do 


and dream comes to no good end. 


A Prescription for Personal Transformation 


I will begin with the transformation that I personally experienced during this 
doctoral project. The work of the Holy Spirit often manifests in ways that can be seen. 
When this occurs, we use such words as change, or different or transformed. The 
definitions for transformation cover science, medicine, linguistics, mathematics, physics 
and computing. It also has spiritual ramifications in that as believers of the power of the 


word of God, we give testimony that prayer changes things. Simply put, transformation 
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is an act or a process of transforming or being transformed; or in other words, changing 
or being changed. 

In the language of science, transformation involves genetic modification of a 
bacterium by the incorporation of free DNA from another ruptured bacterial cell. In order 
for the rupture to occur, the cells must touch each other. Likewise, in the act of 
relationship building, sharing the stories, praying together, working side-by-side in 
ministry allows the cells (God’s people) to touch each other. It is the power of the Holy 
Spirit that makes transformation happened. The word ruptured indicates brokenness or 
violence. All involved, whether cells or people, as they experience the power of touch, 
their nature or bodies are forever changed, never again to be the same, all to the glory of 
God. 

DNA is one of those scientific words that have been adopted into other disciplines 
to describe the nature of an organism, i.e. the church, a business, an institution. As a heart 
transplant patient, the DNA of my body and the DNA peculiar to the transplanted heart 
that now beats in my chest is constantly changing. The drugs that suppress my immune 
system to prevent organ rejection play a key role in controlling the cells in my body from 
doing what God created them to do which is to be in constant battle to protect and destroy 
foreign cells that have invaded the body. 

As these are a few thoughts about the transformation within my physical body, I 
have also experienced a transformation beyond the physical during the course of this 
program. 

It has not been since 1995 that I have engaged in academic learning at this level. 


The readings, the intensives, the core courses opened my mind to a level of thinking that I 
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have been disassociated with for fifteen years. It is challenging to maintain a level of 
study when your charge is a pastoral charge, defined as a congregation that worships 
more than fifty and less than one hundred. As the sole pastor, I am charged to fulfill the 
role of shepherd to every member and their family. A shepherd’s duties are especially 
varied when the congregation is an aging congregation. This is the gap between 
professional knowledge and the demands of the real world referred to in the doctoral 
manual of this program. Hence, the research has indeed occurred in the real world where 
conflict resolution and problem solving offered a constant and challenging dynamic in the 
midst of academic self-learning. 

Recently my appointment changed. I am three-fourths time pastor and one-fourth 
time associate district superintendent. As you can imagine, there are some responsibilities 
that have gone neglected in the past few months. 

Perhaps the most significant transformation occurred when I attended the New 
Church Leadership Institute (NCLD in February of 2010. The goal of this program is to 
prepare church leaders to plant churches. The most significant experience gained during 
this week-long training experience was learning about the benefits to church leaders who 
are very clear about their personal gifts, abilities, strengths and weaknesses. The task of 
reflecting on vision and call, developed into a tangible plan as I penned an essay on 
writing your ministry plan for your new church start which was an activity required in the 


NCLI. 


Transformation begins with the Spirit Within 
Taking the DISC personality profile pinpointed my strongest personality 


characteristics as being steady and influential. This explains how I find myself in 
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leadership positions even though I do not intentionally seek to lead. My personality type 
is what CUMC needed at this point in its history. I understood the sense of loss felt by 
many members of CUMC. For three years, I patiently pastored them through feelings of 
grief and bitterness. 

Prior to the 2004 merger, the members of both churches knew who they were. 
They were grounded in their traditions that were unique and peculiar to the individual 
churches. They were secure in their histories that were memorialized in the minds and 
memories of each member. In the beginning, they were excited about the merger and 
because expectations were not met, the attitude of the people changed. 

CUMC needed a steady and patient presence to walk them through a period of 
reclaiming their identity and their purpose. What has worked well so far has been the 
journey through the fruitful congregation revitalization program. With the death of 
several members and the aging of many more, a program focused on leadership 
development was needed. Exploring how the spiritual presence empowers the practices of 
fruitful congregations must begin from within. The training session that I offered to the 
leaders allowed the leaders to think about whether the words radical, passion, 
intentional, risk-taking, and extravagant describes who they are. This exercise has led the 
leaders to think about these words and to use them as we discuss the ministries of the 
church. 

The one thing I would have done earlier was to focus on the class leaders. When 
we met in January, the class leaders responded to a personal, written invitation to meet. 


Included with the invitation was information about the ministry of class leaders recorded 
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in the Book of Discipline." The follow-up meeting was conducted over a Saturday brunch 
but did not occur until late May. Both meetings were very well attended. The delay was 
due to the challenge that I faced with the FCJ Lay Team which required my direct 
involvement and personal leadership. 

So far, the focus on class leaders during every worship service in September has 
brought a level of awareness to this ministry that was, for lack of a better word, 
negligible. As the various committees discerned what God is leading them to do in the 
next year, the role of class leaders is now being discussed as part of the work of the 
ministry that impacts every member of the church. To my colleagues in ministry, I 
suggest that they consider the benefits of the class leaders ministry as a means to 


strengthen small group ministry and accountability. 
The Prescription of Covenant of Servant Leadership 


It has been my experience that we too often fail to clearly articulate expectations. 
When this happens, then those unspoken expectations are not met, leading to conflict, 
disappointments and bruised feelings. A sermon about the blessings that come with 
intentional faith development through Bible Study, or a tithing story of faithful giving or 
an announcement about a district training event often makes little impact on the casual 
member who is present during Sunday morning worship. But if the leaders of the church 
are given a covenant of a list of expectations, and then are asked to sign it and to return it 
at their installation covenant service, they will think about these opportunities in a new 


way. 


‘The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville, TN: The United 
Methodist Publishing House, 2008). 
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The one-on-one interviews offered me a chance to talk about the practices of a 
fruitful leader. Although we are far from where God would want us to be, this is a 
beginning. As I have noted earlier, transformation takes time. This is a practice that I will 


continue. 


Concluding thoughts on Prescriptions 


In the secular world, there is a focus on defining the culture of an organization 
and distinguishing it from others. Remembering the past, celebrating the future, 
embracing the mission and visualizing the vision are all activities that members of the 
church are exposed to on their secular jobs. The one thing that we have in the church but 
our members do not have in the secular world is the relationship with the presence and 
power of God, the guidance of the Holy Spirit or the word of Jesus the Christ as part of 
the secular job. The active participation of the Godhead is what gives supernatural power 
to the covenant. A member who knows who they are and whose they are become bold 
and confident. The result is that the power of God, the Guidance of the Holy Spirit and 
word of Jesus Christ is lived out in the secular world. 

The covenant is a key replicable tool in this model. Employing the concept of 
covenant making allows the pastor to teach on the many covenants in the Bible. It is a 
tool that places God in the midst of our ministries and our commitment to serve. 
Covenant making is biblically based, and as such it is theologically grounded and 
theoretically valid. 

In addition to the use of surveys, questionnaires and interviews employed in this 


project, I have learned the value of evaluation. Unfortunately, the timetable of this project 
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did not allow an evaluation process to be done before the final exam. However, it is part 
of this project model and it will be implemented. The specific aspects of the project that 
will be evaluated are the transformation of the ministry of the class leaders. The plan is to 
conduct a series of classes that will allow the class leaders to strengthen their shepherding 
skills, to seek to work in partnership with other class leaders (perhaps working in 
partnership as co-class leaders), and to learn ideas to promote relationship-building 
among the members of CUMC. 

Additionally, reading the books from the fruitful congregation journey with 
members beyond the original FCJ Team of the church and with colleagues from other 
churches will strengthen the understanding of new concepts by members of the FCJ 
Team. As CUMC moves on to consultation phase of the FCJ, there will be opportunities 


to assess our growth and to evaluate what worked and what did not. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS AROUND CUMC 


The MissionInsite offers detailed profile of populated areas across the U.S. 
For this project, the study area had a population of 41,075 in 1990, 37,209 in 2000, 
32,071in 2009 and is projected to have a population of 29,599 by 2014. The 
average/median age will experience moderate change but will remain younger than the 
state, 33.1 years in 1990, 33.5 years in 2000, 34.4 years in 2009 and projected to be 
35.2 years in 2014. While the early school aged population will increase very 
moderately in percentage from 31.8% in 2000 to a projected 35.4% in 2014, the actual 
number will decline from 3,311 in 2000 to 2,595, projected in 2014. The figures are 
similar among the late elementary/middle age population, while among the high 
school population’s actual numbers and percentage drop, from 3,884 in 2000 to 2,340 
in 2014, a projected decline of -5.3%.' 

The report also includes income, age, diversity, education level and household 
structure and size. The report includes the top fifteen mosaic types found within the 
two-mile radius around CUMC, but only the top five in the target area will be 
highlighted here: 


5,684(48.3%) Struggling City Centers: Young, single (parent) minority renters, 
very low-income 


1,639 (13.9%) African American Communities: Young, working-class 
‘Michael B. Reegle, Chuck Slater and Peter Wernett. MissionInsite. 2008, 
http://missioninsite.com (accessed November 4, 2009). 
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city dwellers, single-parent families, low education 


1,217 (10.3%) Minority Metro Communities: Inner-ring suburbs, 
couples/single-parent, service industry, white-color 


1,076 (9.1%) Steadfast Conservatives: High school educated mature 
Singles/couples, middle-class blue-collar 


740 (6.3%) Getting by: very low income minority single (parents), 

dense neighborhoods” 

The MissionInsite report further discloses the follow income trends for the area 
around CUMC as follows: the average household was $41,537 in 2000, $45,342 in 
2009, and projected to be $46,589 in 2014. This is far below the average/median 
income in the state of Indiana which was $53,087 in 2000, $62,120 in 2009 and 
projected to be $66,215 in 2014. Contrast the number of households earning less than 
$10,000: 2,348 (17.8%) in 2000, 1,776 (15.1%) in 2009, 1,765 (14.2%) projected in 
2014, and those earning between $10,000-24,999: 3,117 (23.8%) in 2000, 2,148 
(18.2%) in 2009, and 2,119 (17%) projected 2014. Adding the percentage of these two 
lower-income earning groups together and the numbers look like this: 40.7%, 33.3% 
and 31.2%.° These figures correspond to the Mosaic types and the descriptions that are 


. 4 
given above. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FORMER CHURCHES 
Delaney United Methodist Church 


The origins of Delaney may be traced to 1917. A small group of people, under the 
leadership of Reverend W. H. Whitlock, who had been holding Bible and prayer 
meetings since 1917 in various homes in Gary decided to meet in the Neighborhood 
House, located at 17" and Adams Street. It was at the Neighborhood House that the 
congregation was formally organized as Trinity Episcopal Methodist Church. 

The young congregation was housed in several different locations after its 
organization: the upper floor of Guy’s Funeral Home at 18" and Jefferson Streets, in a 
tent at 15" and Virginia Street and in a building at 21* and Broadway. Recognizing the 
need for mission work in Gary, in 1920, the congregation sent a committee to the 
Lexington Annual Conference to see if they could get a minister who would have interest 
in the church and lead the mission part of the church. The Bishop convinced Reverend 
Frank S. Delaney to take the helm at Trinity. For Rev. Delaney and his wife, the situation 
seemed to be welcomed challenge. 

During Rev. Delaney’s early work at Trinity, the church was housed in the 
building in the 1500 block on the west side of Massachusetts Street. When World War I 
ended, and with the onset of the Great Depression, the need was great among African 
Americans for assistance of all kinds. The Rev. Delaney and the members began 
soliciting food, clothing and fuel. Rev. Delaney was a real diplomat. He secured 
donations from merchants for the purpose of assisting the needy. 

The history of the church cannot be told without telling the world of the John 
Stewart Settlement House. In 1952, the Steward Settlement House was constructed at 
1501-07 Massachusetts Street at a cost of $75,000.00. The land was donated by the Gary 
Company, United States Steel donated $25,000.00 and the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension donated $18,500.00. The balance was raised by the membership. Additional 
contributions were received from H. B. Snyder, editor of the Post Tribune. 

Worship services were held in the sanctuary on the second floor of this three-story 
multi-purpose building. The first floor and basement were designed for cultural and 
recreational activities. The third floor provided facilities for ministries and families as 
well as other persons in need of living facilities. Also located in the building was an 
apartment for the minister and his family which was used until 1954. 

On January 27, 1939, the Rev. Delaney passed. In April 1939, the name of the 
church was changed to Delaney Memorial United Methodist Church in memory of the 
one who had given so much to the people of the church and to people of Gary. 


Brief History of Grace United Methodist Church 
The history of Grace actually began three years before the city of Gary was 


founded in 1906. In the summer of 1903, Mrs. O’ Halloran, Mrs. Welles, and other 
women organized a Sunday school at the Glen Park School, which had been granted 
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permission to use for meetings. At other times, services were held in the building at 
Broadway and Ridge Road, which at one time housed a drugstore and is a real estate 
office across from the present church. 

The Rev. George Deuel, pastor of the First M. E. Church in Gary, started 
preaching services in connection with Sunday school and received seven (7) into the 
membership. The services then lapsed for several years, although the women continued 
the Ladies Aid Society and Sunday school. An early Women’s Society meeting was held 
at the home of Mrs. J. M. Goad, 1111 Roosevelt, honoring her mother Mrs. William 
Watts. As a result of the dream of these women, Timothy Englehart gave two lots on 
Adams Street in 1913 to be used for a church. The First M. E. Church agreed to help 
build a small chapel. 

Ground for the chapel, costing $2,918, was broken October 1, 1913, and the one 
room frame building was completed December 19". In a meeting of the congregation on 
December ae it was officially named Grace M. E. Church, C. O. Holmes and R. L. 
Briggs, superintendent. Sixty-seven (67) were present for the morning and one hundred 
twenty-seven (127) in the afternoon. 

Student and supply pastors filled the pulpit during the years of 1914 to 1918, 
assisted by Dr. Seaman and Dr. De Bra, of the First M. E. Church. The Rev. J. S. Stone, 
who first served the church in 1914, was employed by the American Bridge Company 
and lived at 240 Taney Street. The first preacher’s wife to come to the church community 
was the wife of Rev. Workman, pastor in 1918. Among the early active members were: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Loucks, Mr. and Mrs. Nick Koedyker, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Winrotte, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Dunne, Mr. And Mrs. S. H. Fuller, Mrs. Pauline Watts, Mrs. Allen Waite, 
and Mrs. George Boyer. The first parsonage at 3879 Washington Street was purchased in 
1919, and the Rev. Buell Horn was the first minister to occupy it. 

Recently, Grace celebrated one hundred (100) years of ministry. It was a 
celebration of people finding a special place in their lives as a part of the Grace 
congregation, a celebration of community founded by a common bond of faith, a 
community that continues this day. 


Note: The main source of this historical data is the unpublished merger document for the five Gary 
churches entitled “The Sixth Church” approved on September 17, 2003 by the Cooperative Ministry and 
Merger Study Committees of the Calumet District of the former North Indiana Conference. 
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THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


According to Easton’s Bible Dictionary, the “heart” is a term used in reference 
to “the centre of not only spiritual activity but of all the operations of human life.” 
Sometimes “heart” and “soul” are used interchangeably but not always. Key scriptural 
references include but are not limited to Deut. 6:5; Matt. 22:37; Mark 12:30, 33) 


W H. Wheeler Robinson gives the six classifications of the various senses of 
the word “heart” is used in the Old Testament. Any or all may be appropriately used in 
this study. They are: 

a. physical or figurative (‘midst’; 29 times); 

b. personality, inner life or character in general (257 times, e.g. Ex. 9:14; 1 Sa. 
16:7; Gn. 20:5); 

c. emotional states of consciousness, found in widest range (166 times); 
intoxication (1 Sa. 25:36); joy or sorrow (Jdg. 18:20; 1 Sa. 1:8); anxiety (1 Sa. 4:13); 
courage and fear (Gn. 42:28); love (2 Sa. 14:1). 

d. intellectual activities (204 times); attention (Ex. 7:23); reflection (Dt. 7:17); 
memory (Dt. 4:9); understanding (1 Ki. 3:9); technical skill (Ex. 28:3); 

e. volition or purpose (195 times; 1 Sa. 2:35), this being one of the most 
characteristic usages of the term in the OT. 


The New Testament usage is very similar and C. Ryder Smith writes of it as 
follows: ‘It (the heart) does not altogether lose its physical reference, for it is made of 
‘flesh’ (2 Cor. 3:3), but it is the seat of the will (e.g. Mk. 3:5), of the intellect (e.g. Mk. 
2:6, 8), and of feeling (e.g. Lk. 24:32). This means that ‘heart’ comes the nearest of 
the NT terms to mean ‘person’. 


‘Easton's Bible Dictionary, M. Easton, ed. (Oak Harbor: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1996, 
c1897). 


2D. R. W. Wood, & Marshall, 1. H., New Bible Dictionary, 3rd ed. (Leicester, England; 
Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1996). 
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FCJ READING LIST 


Learning Objective 


Book 


Changing the Church 
in a changing world 


Hamm, Richard L. Recreating the Church: 
Leadership for the Postmodern Age. St. Louis, MO: 
Chalice Press, 2007. 


A Process for Congregational 
Transformation 


Borden, Paul D. Direct Hit: Aiming Real Leaders at 
the Mission Field. Nashville: Abingdon, 2006. 


Identifying the life-cycle of our 
church 


Minatrea, Milfred. Shaped by God's Heart: The 
Passion and Practices of Missional Churches. San 
Francisco: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 2004. 


Focusing for Transformation 


Rainer, Thom S. and Eric Geiger. Simple Church: 
Returning to God's Process for Making Disciple. 
Nashville: B&H Publishing Group, 2006. 


Internally or Externally Focused 


The Preached Word 


Rusaw, Rick and Eric Swanson. The Externally 
Focused Church. Loveland: Group Publishing, Inc., 
2004. 


_ Stanley, Andy and Lane Jones. Communicating for 


a Change. Colorado Springs: Multnomah Books, 
2006. 


Evangelism 


Reese, Martha Grace. Unbinding the Gospel: Real 
Life Evangelism. St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 


| 2006. 
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My Covenant as a Disciple of Jesus and 
a Servant Leader of Christ Church 


A servant leader must have a heart set for this noble task. The character of a 
servant leader is temperate, self-controlled, respectable, hospitable, able to teach, 
not given to drunkenness, not violent but gentle, not quarrelsome, 


not a lover of money and has a good reputation beyond the church. 
(Based on 1 Timothy 3:1-7) 


I , hereby recommit my life to Jesus Christ and 
renew my covenant as a baptized member of Christ United Methodist 
Church with my prayers, my presence, my gifts and service. I further 
covenant to strive toward the mark of perfection through leadership 
training, Bible Study, tithing and living a life of that exemplifies Christian 
ideals. It is my heart’s desire to find “favor and a good name in the sight 


of God and man” (Proverbs 3:4). 


As a servant leader, I am committed to my personal faith development and 
leadership growth by participating in one regular Bible Study or Small 
Group and one learning event. 


> Iwill attend the District Local Church Lay Leadership Training 

> Iwill attend the North District Lay Speaking School 

> Iwill regularly attend /facilitate a Bible Study or Disciples Bible Study 
> 

> 


I will regularly attend/facilitate a Sunday School class 


I will actively participate in a Small Group for personal accountability 
and spiritual growth 


> Iwill participated in the Calumet Cluster events 
> I will attend a District/Conference event this conference year 
> Iwill attend a BMCR Jurisdiction/National/Local Meeting 


I believe that the tithe (10% of my income) is the Biblical standard for 
giving for disciples of Jesus Christ and I am committed to taking steps 
toward honoring God and supporting the ministry of Christ Church with 
my tithe. 


Signature Date 
Please sign and return to Pastor and Chair of the Lay Leadership Development Committee 
Christ United Methodist Church 


ad 
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Lay Leader Self-Assessment Tool 


Please complete | survey for each committee that you serve on. 


Name: 


Committee: 


Member 


Rate your service, 5 being the highest and 0 being the lowest 


My meetings attendance 


My gifts and abilities matches 
position 


I attended district training 
event or other 


No training offered 
I am willing to be trained 


Attended Basic Lay Speakers 
Classes 


Attended Certified Lay Speakers 
Classes 


Grew in discipline of tithing 


Grew in the discipline of studying 
(regular Bible Study) 


Grew in discipline of prayer 


Grew in discipline of giving 
(sharing gifts) 


Comments: 


____ Chair 


5 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


other position 


2 


2 
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Year of Service: 


I 


I 
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5 Practices of Fruitful Leaders 


Saturday, August 7, October 2, December 4, 2010 
Christ United Methodist Church 
Pastor Katurah Johnson 


AGENDA 
PRAYER 


OUR GOAL FOR THIS SESSION 
Review the work of the committee or board that you serve on keeping in mind the five words 
radical, passionate, intentional, risk-taking and extravagant (generous). 


POWER POINT PRESENTATION 
radical 

passionate 

intentional 

risk-taking 

extravagant (generous) 


SMALL GROUP ACTIVITY #1 
Take 2-3 minutes to share areas in your life that these words describe your behavior and/or 
activities in which you are engaged. 


SMALL GROUP ACTIVITY #2 

Discuss the work of your committee, review and document of the responsibilities and duties. For 
the next 50-60 minutes make necessary changes to include meeting schedule, membership, ect., 
review the work of the committee or board that you serve on keeping in mind the five words 
radical, passionate, intentional, risk-taking and extravagant (generous). 


Review the mission statements of the United Methodist Church and of Christ 
United Methodist Church. 


THE MISSION OF THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH is to make 


disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world. 


CHRIST UMC MISSION STATEMENT is a prayerful body of believers whose 
mission is to be inclusive while sharing the Good News through discipleship, education and 
mission. 


Adjournment 
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Pastors Notes for Power Point Presentation 
5 Practices of Fruitful Leaders 


DISCUSS THE POWER POINT: 
What is fruitfulness and what does it look like? 


A fruitful congregation begins with fruitful leaders who are radical, 
passionate, intentional, risk-taking and extravagant (generous). Consider 
the definitions of these words given by Bishop Robert Schnase in 
Cultivating Fruitfulness: Five Weeks of Prayer and Practice for 
Congregations. 


Radical describes that which is drastically different from ordinary practices, 
outside the normal, that which exceeds expectations and goes the second 
mile. 


The word passionate expresses an intense desire, an ardent spirit, strong 
feelings and the sense of heightened importance. It describes an emotional 
connection that goes beyond intellectual consent bringing eagerness, 
anticipation, expectancy, deep commitment, and belief. 


Intentional refers to a deliberate effort, purposeful action, and high priority. 
Growing in grace does not come without purposeful commitment to learning 
the faith and cultivating our love for God. 


Risk-taking pushes us out of our comfort zone, stretching us beyond service 
to people we already know, exposing us to people, situations, and needs that 
we would never ordinarily encounter apart from our deliberate intention to 
serve Christ. 


Generosity describes the Christian’s unselfish willingness to give in order to 
make a positive difference for the purposes of Christ. 


Extravagant Generosity describes practices of sharing and giving that 
exceed all expectations and extend to unexpected measures. 


SMALL GROUP ACTIVITY 

Assemble leaders into groups of 4-5. Place the five words above on index 
cards and turn the over on the blank side. Instruct each member to take a 
card. Then take 3-4 minutes to share areas of your life that this word may or 
may not describe some aspect of who you are or some activity in which you 
are engaged. 
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FCJ LEADERSHIP SURVEY 
. Circle the number of LLD (Lay Leadership Development) Sessions attended. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 A 8 


. Check the books that you read during the Fruitful Congregations Journey: 
___ Recreating the Church — Leadership for the Postmodern Age 
by Richard Hamm 
___ Direct Hit by Paul Borden ___ Shaped by God’s Heart by Milfred Minatrea 
____ Simple Church by Thom Rainer & Eric Geiger 
____ The Externally Focused Church by Rick Rusaw & Eric Swanson 
___ Communicating for a Change by Andy Stanley & Lane Jones 
___ Unbinding the Gospel by Martha Grace Reese 


. What are the goals of the Fruitful Congregation Journey? Check all that apply. 
____ to understand the 5 practices of a fruitful congregation 

___ to learn the tools to restart an established church 

____ to live out the vision and the mission of the church 

____ to implement new and effective tools of communications 

____ to learn ways to overcome barriers to change 

___ to create a strong partnership between pastor and laity 


. Things we have learned so far? 

____the need to consistently communicate the vision and the mission 

____ the need to connect the mission of the church with ministries and activities 
____ the need to develop a system of accountability 


. Discoveries shared with congregation at the potluck dinners. 

____ consensus by survey located Christ Church is on the lifecycle 

___ vision, relationships, programs and management determine place on lifecycle 

____ survey determined that Christ Church is _ inward focused (maintenance- 
minded) or ___ outward focused (mission-mined) 

___ the relationship between leadership styles and church attendance size 


. Elements critical to designing a simple ministry process (making disciples). 

____ clear process with a leadership and church committed to executing it (clarity) 
____ process that flows logically (movement) 

____ implemented in each area of the church (alignment) 

____ abandoning everything that is not in the process (focus) 

____ most effective disciple process is one that is flexible 


. Evangelism emerges from__1 2 __ 3 relationships (choose a number then & 
relationship). 

___ with God ____ within the church 

___ people outside the church who have no relationship with Christ 
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CLASS LEADERS SURVEY 


Name: 


How long have you been a Class Leader? 


How do you understand your role as Class Leader? 
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Do ALL of the members of your Class know that you are their Class Leader? 


Yes No 


In what ways do the members of your Class experience you as their Class Leader? 


Birthday cards 

Get Well Cards 

Phone calls 

As their liaison to the Pastor 
Fellowship get-togethers 


Other activities 


Personal visits 
Bible Study 


Cards of Condolence 


What spiritual gifts make a strong and effective Class Leader? 


On a scale of 1 to 7, how would assess yourself in the following areas? 


1to7 (7 being the highest assessment) 


2 4 3 14 


Your understanding of your 
role as Class Leader 


Your passion to serve as 
L Class Leader 

Your spiritual gifts to serve 
as Class Leader 


What are the spiritual disciplines that you practice to nourish your spirit? 
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CLASS MEMBER SURVEY 


Who is your Class Leader? 


What do you think the responsibilities of the Class Leader are? 


List the names of other members that you know is in your Class 


What is the most important service that Class Leaders provide? 


Check ALL the ways that your Class Leader serves you? 


Birthday cards Personal visits 
Get Well Cards Bible Study 
Phone calls Cards of Condolence 


As their liaison to the Pastor 
Fellowship get-togethers 


Other activities 


What spiritual gifts are needed to make a strong and effective Class Leader? Check 
ALL that apply. 


Love God mercy listening 

Love people kindness prayer 

Faith teaching wisdom 

Compassion confidentiality service 
Others gifts _ 


What discipleship development activities would you like your Class Leader to organize 
that you are willing to participate in? 


Would you be interested in serving as a Class Leader? 


Yes No Name: 
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A DISCIPLING PROCESS 


First steps on the journey 
to become an outward-focused church 


SOW -— grow the number of professions of faiths annually through passionate worship 
and radical hospitality. 


GROW - church-wide, year-long activities that may include reading entire Bible, 
intentional faith development in small group activities and growing in extravagant 


giving. 


GO — spend time in risk-taking missions beyond the local church; plant new place to 
worship God or to serve the un-churched. 
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THE POWER OF SERVICE 


What the Bible has to say 


Needs & 
Dreams of the 


city 


Call & Capacity 


; Mandates 
a i ees & Desires 
Christ Churc of God 


In scriptures we learn that God cares for the city, blesses and protects the city and when 
necessary admonishes the city. 
(Psalm 127:1, Jeremiah 33:5-11; Isaiah 65:17-25) 


If we, known as CUMC, are called to the mission fields of the city of Gary, we must be 
unified in our prayers, 
our mission and our vision. 
With hearts, heads, hands and feet of Jesus the Christ, the Holy Spirit of God will 
mobilize us. 
We shall be vessels of “health and healing” 
to the city and to the lost sheep. 


And because we are resurrection people, we are commissioned to be living vessels of the 
good news that God loves the world so much “that he gave his one and only Son, that 
whoever believes in him shall not perish but have eternal life. For God did not send his 
Son to condemn the world, but to save the world through him.” 

John 3:16-17 
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